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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



There are two opinions frequently expressed 
with regard to German pronunciation, the one 
directly opposed to the other. People who know 
very little about it, generally think it easy enough 
to acquire a correct German pronunciation from 
the ordinary spelling and the indications con- 
tained in any German school grammar, or, at all 
events, with the aid of a native, if possible Hano- 
verian, teacher. Those who have looked into the 
matter more closely are, on the contrary, inclined 
to consider it a hopeless case to try to arrive at 
reliable results, where there seems to be nothing 
but uncertainty and contradiction amongst the Ger- 
mans themselves. In the following pages I have 
endeavoured to show that neither of these views 
is correct, but that, with some care and good will, 
a standard German pronunciation may indeed be 
pointed out to, and acquired by, English learners 
of our language. Readers who wish for fuller in- 
formation as to phonetic and dialectal peculiarities, 
and the history of Modern German sounds, I beg 
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to refer to my Elemente der Phonetik und Orthoe- 
pie des Deutschen, Englischen und Franzosischen 
(Heilbronn: Gebr. Henninger, 1884),' in, which due 
regard has been paid to the works of the leading 
English phoneticians, Messrs. A. J. Ellis, A. M. 
Bell, H. Sweet, and W. K Evans. The pro- 
nunciation of about 2,400 German words, indicated 
by means of the sound-notation used in the pre- 
sent little volume, will be found in a pamphlet 
which I am preparing for the press: Die Atcs- 
sprache der in dem ^^Worteroerzeichnis fur die 
deutsche Bechtschreibung zum Gebrauch in den 
preu/sischen Schulen^' enthaUenen Worter (same 
publishers).^ 

The German spelling adopted here is that 
given in the official Rules and Word r list for 
Prussian schools. 

I have to thank Mr. W. R. Evans, of Lon- 
don, and Herr F. Franke, of Sorau, for the kind 
and valuable assistance they have rendered me in 
the revision of the proof-sheets. 

W. VIETOR. 

Marborg ^/L;, October .1884. 



* Second edition, improved, 1887. (Third edition in 
preparation.) 

* Second edition, entirely re-written : Die Aussprache 
des Schriftdeutschen. Mit dem "Worterverzeiohnis fiir die 
deutsche Bechtschreibung zum Gebrauch in den preussi- 
schen Schulen" in phonetischer Umschrift sowie phoneti- 
schen Texten. Leipzig: O. B. Beisland, 1890. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



Whilst the general plan of this little book 
remains unaltered in the present edition ,@ I have 
taken advantage of this opportunity to introduce 
a number of minor improvements and corrections, 
not a few of which are due to the valuable ob- 
servations contributed by Miss Laura Soames, of 
Brighton, who has kindly read the proof-sheets. 

The chapter on German Accent has been re- 
written and considerably enlarged, on the lines 
followed in the corresponding chapter of the Dutch 
edition {De XJitspraak van het Hoogduitsch, Vor 
Nederlanders bewerkt door W. Victor and T. G. 
G. Valette. Haarlem: De Erven F. Bohn, 1889), 
where the subject is treated still more elaborately. 

W. VIETOfi. 
Makburg ^L., October 1890. 
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LIST OF SYMBOLS USED IN PHONETIC 
SOUND-NOTATION. 



\* Phonetic notations are given in italics and within marks of parenthesis , 



(a) = a in fAthei*. 
(cb) = a in hAt. 

(b) = b in Be. 

(c) = ch in German acH. 
(q) = ch in German icH. 

(d) — d in DO. 
(^ = th in THen. 

(e) = e. in lEt (open). 
(e') close (e)-80una. 

(a) = e in German hIIe 

(nearly = a), 
(/) = f in Fee. 
(g) = g in GO. 
(^) = h in He (but 

stronger). 
(i) = i in it (open). 
(i') close (i)-80und. 
(J) distinctly buzzed y in 

Yes, voiced (g), 
(j) voiced (c). 
(i) = k in Kite. 
(I) = \ in Lea. 
(m) = m in mo. 
(n} = n in no. 
(y) ~ ng in siNG. 
(o) open (o)-sound (less 

open than o in not). 
(o") close (o)-sound. 
(a) = oin not (very open). 



(o) German value (open), 
(o*) German value (close). 
(ce) = n in but. 
(p) = p in pea. 
(r) distinctly trilled r in 

Red. 
(s) =9 in so. 
(s) = sh in SHy. 
(t) = t in Tea. 
lp) = ih in THin. 
(u) = n in put (open). 
(w) close (w)-souna. 
(u) German value (open). 
(il') German value (close). 
{v) = \ in vie. 
(a) simple voice (= er 

in bettER, or a in 

draniA. 
(z) = z in zeal. 
(£) ==s in pleasure. 
(') glottal stop (very 

slight cough). 
(') stress (accent). 
(-) length. 
(^) stress and length 

combined. 
(^) French nasality. 
(J loss of voice. 
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VIII 




n Nose. 6 Hard Palate, c Soft Palate, ti Mouth, e Tongue. / Pharynx. 
g- HyoidlBone. A Epiglottis. / Glottis, k Vocal Chord. / Thyroid Car- 
tilage, m Larynx, "nn Cricoid Cartilage, o Windpipe. / Gullet. 
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THE BEST GERMAN. 

When Luther began to write, there was no 
generally acknowledged, truly national German 
language. Low German was used in conversation 
and literature throughout the North German plain, 
and High German in the mountainous regions of 
the South. Every province, and as far as the 
spoken language was concerned, every town or 
village, presented its own variety of idiom and 
pronunciation. But High German had long been 
in the ascendant, and many Low Germans were 
able to read and understand, if not to speak and 
write it. Luther wished to be read and under- 
stood all over Germany. To arrive at a " common 
German speech," as he himself remarks, he had 
only to be guided by the practice of the "Saxon 
Chancery," and indeed of "all the princes and kings 
in Germany," viz., to employ a High German freed 
as much as possible from all local and dialectal 
influences. 1 



^ Bearing in mind that, according to Grimm's Law, 
Sharp Mutes, Aspirates (Spirants, etc.), and Flat Mutes in 
Low German (of which English will be even a better repre- 

ViETOR, German Pronunciation. 1 
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2 GERMAN PRONUNCIATION. 

During the latter half of the sixteenth, and the 
first half of the seventeenth century, ''Upper Saxon" 
(ObersdchsischJ^ as his language used to be called, 
gradually absorbed the Low German literary dia- 
lects of the protestant northern half of the country; 
and by about the year 1700 Modern High German 
had not only firmly established itself as the com- 
mon language of religion, of education, and of 
public business, but was also, in North German 
society, considered a more refined medium of inter- 
course than the Low German vernaculars. Yet 
even in our own. times Plattdeutsch is far from 
being extinct as a colloquial language, and has 



sentativo than the present Low G-erman of Germany) ought 
to appear as Aspirates (Spirants, etc.), f'lf't Mutes^ and 
Sharp Mutes respectively in High Germaii, it will be easy 
to see from the following examples that Modern High 
German, though indeed clearly High German, does not 
carry the High German sound-shifting so far as some of 
the old Upper German dialects did, but distinctly betrays 
its Midland origin by taking an intermediate phonetic 
position. 

{English:— (pipe Toter ibid 

Low German:— {Pipe \a.wer <&idden 

High German:— J^'ei/e lifter *6itten 
lEnglish:— (town, sweet hrotlier (deLUghter 

(Low German :—\run, sof TBroe^er \Docliter 

High German : — Zaun (z — ts), sii/s \Bru<ler Tochter 

{English:— icook \ fgoose 

Low German:— \AtaAen/ Ig os 
High German:— '/.oc//en vGans 
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THE BUST GERMAN. 3 

been successfully used for literary purposes by 
Fritz Reuter and Klaus Groth. 

In Middle and South Germany, the language 
of Luther was universally recognized as standard 
only after the year 1750; and a great number of 
spoken High German dialects are still flourishing 
by the side of the more or less closely allied lan- 
guage of literature. 

It is only natural that, whenever Modern High 
German, the common language of the country, is 
employed orally, all the local peculiarities of dia- 
lectal utterance should be faithfully reflected in its 
pronunciation, in so ftir as they are not clearly 
interdicted by the spelling. As a matter of ftict, 
it requires but little practice to distinguish, not 
only a North German from a South German, but 
a Hanoverian from a Westphalian, or a Bavarian 
from a Suabian, by hearing them read a single 
sentence from a book or newspaper. 

Now, should the Germans themselves prefer 
this state of things to continue, every one, to use 
a popular phrase, talking wie ihm der Schnabel 
gewachsen ist, they are, of course, at liberty to do 
so. But this will not do for a foreigner who wants 
to acquire the language, and who certainly has a 
right to inquire where "the best German" is spoken. 

English students of German, and English people 
in general, have put this question over and over 
again to the Germans they had nearest at hand, 
viz., the Hanoverians, and, naturally enough, they 
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4 GERMAN PRONUNCIATION. 

have just as many times been told that the best 
German is spoken in Hanover. What could they 
do but believe it? Yet it is a fact worth knowing 
that in Germany this belief is held only by the 
Hanoverians themselves. 

Why indeed should any German think any 
other of the provincial pronunciations superior to 
his own? The best German, no doubt, ought to 
be better than any of them. In other words, we 
must have a spoken language which, like the 
written language of Luther, shall be superior to 
all dialects. We want something analogous to his 
"Saxon Chancery." 

This we find in the language used on the 
German Stage, in which, although the same ten- 
dency to provincialism has always existed ds in 
private life, the process of softening down and 
assimilating the different local modes of pronun- 
ciation has naturally been far more rapid. An 
actor whose Saxon pronunciation might appear 
quite the proper thing to an exclusively native 
public (which, of course, he would not have) at 
Dresden, would shock his hearers by speaking his 
part with the same pronunciation in Berlin or 
Vienna. Besides, any audience would be struck 
with the ludicrousness of a performance, say of 
Goethe's Iphigenie^ with an Iphigenia from Pome- 
rania, an Orestes from Friesland, a Pylades from 
the Tyrol, and so on. — On the stage, then, we 
have the best German in practical use. There 
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THE BEST GERMAN. 5 

are certainly even there moot points, which adroit 
of, and even demand, philological interposition; 
but so far as it is settled, the language of the 
theatre must be taken as the standard of German 
pronunciation. 

Now, if in the contest about the language of 
literature the South has gained the victory over 
the North, it is gratifying to see that with regard 
to pronunciation the converse has taken place, the 
Northern practice of distinguishing "voiceless" and 
"voiced," instead of the Southern "hard" and "soft" 
consonants, having been unanimously adopted on 
the stage. Thus, as lingtm toscana in bocca ro- 
mana is considered the model spoken Italian, the 
standard "common German speech" may be de- 
scribed as "High German word-forms pronounced 
with Low-German speech-sounds." 

The High German word -forms being pretty 
•well fixed in the written language, whereas the 
Low German speech-sounds have as yet found but 
very little opportunity of making themselves pal- 
pable to the Southern population, German pronun- 
ciation, as a matter of course, will on the whole 
be less removed from the standard in the North 
than in the South of the country. 

So far Hanoverian German is no doubt better 
than that e. g. of Munich or Stuttgart. Yet it is 
by no means free either from Low German mis- 
interpretations of the High German spelling in 
which the written language is set down, or from 
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GERMAN PRONUNCIATION. 

other strongly marked provincialisms ^ A Hanove- 
rian who should carefully avoid everything that 
is peculiarly Hanoverian in his speech, would be 
as good a model as any other. 

Speaking generally, I would call him the best 
speaker who most efFectually baffles all efforts to 
discover from what town or district he comes. 



^ The most noteworthy points are the following (for 
phonetic notations compare List of Symbols, page VII) : - 
1. Initial Low German (sp')^ (sf'\ instead of (s/?-), (s^), 
for sp-, St-, as in spitz, stehen. — 2. Inconsistent use of 
(g) for medial -g-, and of (g) or (c) for final -g, as in 
Siege, Sieg; Tage, Tag. — 3. Shortening the radical 
vowel in monosyllables like Bad, Lob, etc. — 4. Mispro- 
nunciation of a as (^) instead of (a), as in Vater. — 
5. Mispronunciation of ei. or ai» and au, as (oa) and (««), 
both almost sounding like (a), instead of (at), («ii), e. g. 
in mein, Hans. — 6. Use of (j) instead of (r) for r, as 
in er, waren, etc. -- 7. Slurring over the vowel (a) in 
the unaccented terminations -em, -en, at the same time 
allowing the (;/)-80und to assimilate *with the preceding 
consonant, e g. lieben {li'hm) instead of {lt'bdn\ etc. 
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GERMAM SOUNDS, 

AND HOW THEY ARE REPRESENTED IN SPELLING. 

1. VOWELS. 

Vowels, in German, as in English and other 
languages, are voice-sounds, produced by vibration 
of the vocal chords, and modified by some definite 
configuration of the superglottal passages (mouthy 
throat, etc.), which serve as a resonance-chamber. 
Vowel- differentiation mainly depends, 1. on the posi- 
tion of the tongue, 2. on the shape of the lip-aperture. 

In the following diagram, the dotted line 
represents the roof of the mouth, the top line of 
the triangle connecting the centre of the hard pa- 
late with the centre of the soft palate. The po- 
sitions of the letters i, u, etc. mark the positions 
of the articulating part of the tongue when pro- 
nouncing the vowel-sounds indicated by those letters 
in our table of phonetic sound-notation and pre- 
sently to be desci'ibed. Small parentheses in the 
diagram denote lip-rounding. 

(Hard Palate) ' ' " - -^ (Soft Palate) 
Jil ^ i(U') 



\f 



(W) 



(Teeth) . ^V ^^'^ ^ (Uvula) 
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GERMAN PRONUNCIATION. 



FRONT VOWELS. 



High-front-narrow vowel/ (r). (See table 
of phonetic sound - notation , p. VII.) — If the 
tongue be raised as high and as close to the 
middle of the hard palate as is possible without 
causing friction, the vowel-sound produced will be 
the high-front-narrow vowel, or "close i" — (r). 

Broadly speaking, English i in machine, 
or e in he, may be given as an instance of long 
close i = (r). In the London and South of Eng- 
land pronunciation it is generally, however, rather 
a diphthong, beginning with a somewhat more 
*'open" /-sound, and only finishing with the close i 
in question, or even with the consonant (j)^ he 
thus being =(Alf), (A^i), not (ht'). 

In French, all i's, irrespectively of quantity, 
have this close sound. 

In German, close i appears as a simple long 
vowel, and is spelled in the following ways:— 

1. i; e. g. mir (ml*r), me, to me. 

2. ie; e. g. sie (zi'\ she. 

3. ih; e. g. ihn ('I'n), him. 

4. ieh; e. g. Vieh (/!•), cattle. 

5. y, in a few proper names ; e. g. Schwyz (svVts).^ 

6. ee, in a few words from the English; e. g. Spleen 
{8pU'n\ or (sp?«*»), spleen. 

* Adopting the terminology of Mr. A. M. Bell, which 
I find it possible to use, although I can only partly accept 
his analysis of vowel-articulation. 

2 So also unaccented final y in English loan-words; 
€. g. Sherry {sirt'\ sherry. 
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GERMAN SOUNDS. \) 

If this sound occurs in "open" unaccented 
syllables,^ it is more or less shortened, without, 
however, losing its close quality; e. g. Militfir 
(mi'li'ter)^ military, army; die gute (di' gii'f9)^ 
the good (fem. sing.). In very slow and distinct 
enunciation, secondary stress may preserve the full 
length of the vowel; e. g. (mi'li'ter), (dV gil'to). 
It could, indeed, hardly be called incorrect to re- 
tain (f-) everywhere, but it would certainly sound 
rather pedantic in conversation or informal read- 
ing. When final, (r) retains its full length, e. g. 
Alibi Cm-br), alibi; Panli (pdulv), of St. Paul 
(also a surname); as also when a simple word, 
whose principal accent falls upon that sound, is 
used as part of a compound, so that the principal 
accent becomes a secondary one; e. g. Liebe (Z^'fe), 
love; Vorliebe (fd'rll'bo)^ predilection. 

%* 1. Take care not to make German (i') a 
diphthong, as e, ee, etc. in English; llie = (wl*), 
not (ntj)j as English knee. 

2. Avoid lowering the sound before final r, 
which is not an indistinct vocal murmur, (a), as 
in English, but distinctly trilled (r); mip thus 
being differently pronounced from English mere, 
which may be (mta)^ or even (med)^ and is pro- 
nounced (mtr) only by provincials. 

3. Do not let (f) be shortened by the iij- 



^ Compare the fbllowing^ chapter, on Ibetters and their 
Yalues. 
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10 GERMAN PRONUNCIATION. 

fluence of a following "sharp" or breath consonant, 
as is done in English, fee being (/(;), and feel 
(/f/7), but feet rather {fijt). In German, the (i*) 
in Gebiet {gdhVt)^ territory, is quite as long as 
the {I') in Viell {ft), or in viel {fi'l), much. 

4. Where (l') in German is shortened, on 
account of not bearing the accent, do not sub- 
stitute open i = (i), or especially (^), for it, but 
simply reduce it in quantity; e.g. direkt {di'rikt)^ 
not {dirikt), or (darikt), as direct is pronounced 
in English. 



HiGll-FRONT-NARROW-ROUND VOWEL, (u'). — 

Pronounce the preceding vowel, (« ), at the same 
time rounding the lips, rather more than is the 
habit in pronouncing English 00, almost as in 
whistling, and the result will be the high-front- 
narrow-round vowel, or close il^- {ii'). 

This sound does not occur in English speech. 

In French, all U's are pronounced "close." — 
Welsh U in dn, black, or y in ty, house, is not 
the same sound, but a "mixed" instead of a "round" 
vowel, i. e. articulated in combining the front 
tongue-position for (i) and the back tongue-posi- 
tion for (n). Its acoustic effect also is only similar 
to, not identical with, that of (/<). 

In German, it is, like (i*), used as a long 
vowel only, and represented in spelling by: — 

1. ti; e. g. fur (/wt), for. 
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GERMAN SOUNDS. 



2. uh;< e. g. kiihn (ku'n), bold. 

3. y, in originally Greek words; e. g. Asyl Cazu'l)^ 
asylum, refuge. 

4. u, sometimes followed by mute e, in words bor- 
rowed from the French; e. g. AperQU (^apersu'')^ sketch, 
summary; Revue {re'vu'\ review. 

This sound hardly occurs in unaccented open 
syllables, unless in words from the Greek or French. 
It is then shortened, like (r); e. g. Tyranil {tii'- 
rdn)^ tyrann; Bnrean (hii'rd')^ office. 

As to the pronunciation of y, many speakers 
treat this letter as if it were i. As, however, per- 
sons acquainted with Greek generally give it the 
same sound which the Greek letter v has in the 
German school-pronunciation of Greek, viz. (^•), 
"good usage" certainly is in favour of the latter 
sound. Still, in words in common use, such as 
Cylinder, cylinder, but also meaning a tall hat, 
or a lamp chimney, the y, especially when un- 
accented, is almost universally pronounced (i'), 
(f); e. g. {tsi'linddr). Compare the modern spel- 
lings, Gips, gypsum; Silbe, syllable; Kristall, 
crystal. The above remarks equally apply to short 
open u^=^{iX), 

In the Middle and South of Germany, the 
lip-rounding is often neglected in pronouncing (?t'), 
and {a') is thus converted into (r). This pronun- 
ciation is provincial. In poetry indeed, ii; etc. is 



' If the word-stem contains a t, the h is written after 
the t, e. g. Thiire, door. Similary with other vowels. 
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12 GERMAN PRONUNCIATION. 

frequently made to rhyme with i, etc., but in 
correct pronunciation each retains its proper sound, 
and rhymes such as griifsen : fliefsen, i. e. 
(gru'Sdn) : {flt'89n)^ although quite allowable, are 
imperfect rhymes. The same may be said with 
regard to short open (w) and short open (f). 

*^* 1. Do not confound {^') with English (;«?), 
or rather (JUw)^ as pronounced in mnse, new, etc. 
— (w*) is a simple sound, in which the tongue- 
position of {i') and the lip-rounding of (w) take 
place simultaneously. 

2. The (?1)-sound must not be lowered before 
P (r); e. g. in fflP. 

3. It must not be shortened before breath 
consonants; e. g. in siifs. 

HiGH-FRONT-wiDE VOWEL, {i). — By slightly 
lowering and retracting the front of the tongue 
from the (r)-position, we arrive at the position for 
the high-front- wide vowel, or open i={i). 

An open i-sound is used in English for "short 
i," as in bit. 

The German (i), which is also and exclusively 
short, is perhaps, in careful pronunciation, a shade 
less open than the common English "short i," but 
practice varies, and the difference may be dis- 
regarded. In spelling, German {%) appears as: — 

1. i; «. g. mit {mU\ with. 

2. ie, in a few words ; e. g. vierzehn {firt8E'n\ fourteen. 

3. y, in some proper names and foreign words ; e. g. 
Hyrtl {hirtdl) (proper name). 
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GERMAN SOUNDS. 13 



1. This sound is to be pronounced dis- 



tinctly even in unaccented syllables ; e. g. Kttnigin, 
queen, must not be confused in pronunciation with 
Konigen, (to) kings, the former being (kd'm'jin)^ 
the latter {k&ni'jdn), 

2. Pinal P (r) must have no influence on (*); 
Hipt {hlrt) has an (/)-sound just as distinct as 
the one in mit (mft). Avoid therefore any ap- 
proach to {hdbt)^ as English hupt (compare dipt) 
is pronounced. 

High-front-wide-round vowel, (w). — If the 
lips are rounded in pronouncing (i), the sound is 
changed to the high-front-wide-round vowel, or 
open u = {u). 

This also is not an English sound. 

In German, (w) is the short correspondent of 
(n), as (i) is of (r). It is spelled: — 

1. 1i; e. g. Hiitte QiiUd), hut. 

2. y, in words originally Greek ; e. g. Mjrte {mUrtd)^ 
myrtle. 

3. u, in some loan-words from the French; e. g. 
Budget (bUdze')^ budget. 

See the remarks on (tV), page 11. 
%* The sound remains the same when fol- 
lowed by P (r). 

Mid - FRONT - NARROW VOWEL , (c) . — On the 
articulating part of the tongue reaching about one 
third of the way from the position for {(') to the 
position for (a), the mouth-cavity will serve as a 
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14 GERMAN PROXUKCIATIOX. 

resonance-chamber for the mid-front-narrpw vowel,* 
or close e = {e'). 

This sound is not used in English, except, 
by some speakers, as the first element of the di- 
phthong (e•^), for the ''long a" in pale, etc., where 
others employ a more open e-sound, making the 
diphthong = (e^. 

In French, 6 fermej often written 6, is the 
sound in question. 

In German, long (e*), i. e. (^•), is the sound 
given to "long e," spelled: — 

1. e; e. g. schwer (.sr^'r), heavy, difficult. 

2. ee; e. g. Beet {he't\ flower-bed. 

3. eh; e. g. Reh {re'\ roe. 

4. e, in words from the French, and sometimes in 
German proper names ; e. g. Carre (A-ar^*), square, squadron. 

In unaccented open syllables, except those 
where {d) is employed (see page 28), (e*) is short- 
ened, but not changed to open (e); e. g. SekretSl* 
(ze'kre'tir)^ secretary. Final (e*), occurring in 
names originally Greek, etc., as in Athene {^afi'nS') 
is again excepted. Likewise (^•) originally accented, 
when occurring in a portion of a compound not 
bearing the stress, still retains its length; e. g. 
geben (j^^'few), give ; ansgeben {dusge'b9n)^ s^^eud. 

In a large part of Germany, long e, ee» or 
eh, is not always pronounced as (e'), but in certain 
words more or less open, = (e). These distinctions 
are, as a rule, accounted for by etymology; usage, 
however, is greatly at variance in the different 
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•localities, some districts retaining more of the 
older open sounds, others less. The modern ten- 
dency, which already prevails in some provinces, 
is certainly in favour of a uniform (e*), and this 
ia the only pronunciation which can be recom- 
mended. 

English students of German not trained in 
phonetics, generally fail to perceive the difference 
between (e) and (e), which, however, is quite dis- 
tinct to continental ears, and must not be dis- 
regarded. 

%* 1. Do not think you can substitute English 
"long a," i. e. (e't), or (et), for German (e'). The 
finishing (^)-sound must be carefully avoided. Com- 
pare, German Rell (re'), with English ray (^^'Q, 
or (ret), 

2. The finishing (^)-sound is omitted also in 
English before final p (a), but then the e-sound 
itself is never (e*), but opener, (^), if not (ce)^ the 
long of a in cat; fare thus being pronounced 
ifea)^ or (fcea); ere (ea), or (c^^), etc. Particular 
care must therefore be taken not to lower (e') be- 
fore p (r) in pronouncing German. 

3. Allow the (&') to retain its full length be- 
fore breath consonants. There is no such diffe- 
rence in quantity between the vowel in fehl, amiss, 
i/S'l)^ and that in gehst, goest, (ge'st)^ as there 
is between the (a) in fail {fetl)^ and the (ei) in 
graced (greist). 
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16 GERMAN PRONUNCIATION. 

Mid - FRONT - NARROW - ROUND - VOWEL, {o'). — 

Round the preceding vowel^ [e), to get the mid- 
front-narrow-round vowel, or close o = (d*). 

This again is not an English vowel. The 
nearest approximation to it in English is the vowel- 
sound in her, bird, sard, etc., as pronounced by 
many speakers. But this is at best a "mixed'' in- 
stead of a "round" vowel, in whose articulation, 
moreover, neither the front nor the back of the 
tongue is sufficiently raised, nor is the intermediate 
part sufficiently lowered, to produce the acoustic 
effect nearest to (6'*) that can be obtained by 
"mixed" formation. 

(§•) is the French eu ferme, as in lieoe 
(long), Europe (short). 

In German, long S is pronounced (5). Is is 
written : — 

1. 5, in a few originally foreign vords followed by 
mute e ; e. g. schttn (so'n), beautiful ; Diarrhoe (di'aro')^ 
diarrhoea. 

2. oh; e. g. HOhle {h6'ld\ cave. 

3. eu, sometimes followed by mute e, in words from 
the French: e. g. adien (Wio*)» C«^i^*), adieu, goodbye; 
Qnene {ko'\ cue. 

4. oen, also in French words (French spelling cen); 
e. g. Coeup {h6'r\ hearts (in cards). 

It occurs in unaccented syllables in loan-words 
only. It is shortened in the same way as (r), (tV)? 
etc.; e. g. Bootien {bd'6'ts^n\ Boeotia. 

In the provincial pronunciations of Middle and 
South Germany, (S) is replaced by (e*), its un- 
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rounded correspondent, as {tl') is by (^•). In cor- 
rect usage, these sounds are always distinguished, 
even when they are made to rhyme in poetry; 
as Hoble : Seele, soul; i. e. (hd'h) : (ztU). The 
same remarks hold good with regard to short open 
(o) and the corresponding unrounded sound, [e). 

%* 1. Keep the (5**) distinct from («**), and 
do not confuse it with English (<^), as in hep, 
bird, surd, etc. 

2. See that the {o') is not influenced by final 
p (r), following it. The vowel in hort (hort)^ 
hears, etc., must be identical with the one in 
Hohle (ho'b). This also applies to enr (oeup) in 
words originally French, where open (o) is the French 
sound; e. g. Redaktenr {re'dakto'r)^ editor. 



Mid-front- WIDE vowel, (e). — If the tongue 
is further lowered and drawn back in the direction 
of the line connecting the positions for (r) and 
(a), so that the position of the highest part of the 
tongue is at the centre, or not further backwards 
than the end, of the central third of this line, the 
sound produced will be a mid-front-wide vowel, or 
a more or less "opene"=(e). 

Open e-sounds are used in English both for a in 
care, or e in ere (long), and for e in bet (short). 

The same sounds are employed in German. 

Long "open e" = (e), is the sound given to: — 

1. ii; e, g. stten {zhn\ sow. 

2. ilh; e. g. miiheii (m€9n\ mow. 

YiETOR, German Pronunciation. 2 
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18 GERMAN PRONUNCIATION. 

3. ai, in words originally French ; e. g. Palais (pale), 
castle. 

4. e, before r (r), also in French words ; e. g. Dessert 
(deser), dessert. 

In unaccented open syllables, where (^) hardly 
occurs in genuine German words, the sound is 
reduced in quantity, as other long vowels are; 
e. g. plaidiren {pledVrdn), to plead. 

Especially in the Middle and South of Ger- 
many, {e') may be heard for (e). This is dialectal. 

%* Give all German (^)s, whether followed by 
r (r) or not, the vowel-sound of a in care, never 
that of a in pale. 

Short open e = (e), is used for: — 

1. e; e. g. fest {fist), fast, firm. 

2. H; e. g. Hande (Jiendd), hands (plur.). 

There is no difference between "short e" and 
"short 8" in correct German pronunciation, although 
an artificial distinction is sometimes attempted 
by schoolmasters and others who are misled by 
the spelling and the analogy of "long e" and "long 
S." In fact, the S (for the short vowel) is onjy 
a comparatively modern spelling, based on ety- 
mological grounds, but by no means consistently 
carried out. In Middle High German, hende 
was written for Hfinde, and the old spelling is 
retained in the modern bebende, "nimble," which 
is formed from the same stem. — Geld : ffilit, and 
the like, form perfect rhymes — {gUt) : {filt)^ etc. 

V 1. Pronounce "short e" and "short ft" both 
as "short e" in English = (€), and do not think U 
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ought to be made like "short a " in fat, etc. — GSste 
(gistd)^ guests, has the same vowel as gnestS; etc. 
2. Do not let {e) in any way be influenced 
by final r (r) following it. Herr, the German for 
Mr., sir, may be pronounced {hdb)^ as English 
her, in an English context, but this is by no 
means the German pronunciation of Herr; it is 
(A^r), with distinct short {e) and distinctly trilled 
(r). So HerZ; heart = (/ieV^s), Erbe, heir = C^rfe), 
etc. The substitution of ((^), as in her, bird, etc., 
for (er), and (ir), being one of the mistakes to 
which English speakers of German are most liable 
and to which they adhere most pertinaciously, 
particular care ought to be taken to avoid it. 



Mid-front- WIDE- ROUND vowel, (o). This is 
the rounded form of (e). 

In English, it does not occur, the "mixed" 
{ce) used for the vowel in her being only similar 
to it, and, indeed, more similar to this open (o)- 
soAid than to the close (o*). See remarks on (o*), 
page 16. 

In German, (o) is only used as a short vowel, 
and is always spelled: 

0; e. g. Gesp5tt (gdspSt), mockery. 

As to dialectal South German pronunciation 
and use in rhyme, compare (6"), page 17. 

%* 1. Do not substitute (oe) as in heP, etc. 
for German (oj, which above all must be pro- 
nounced short. 

2* 
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20 GERMAN PRONUNCIATION. 

2. If followed by final p (r), (o) must remain 
the same in quality and quantity, the (r) being 
distinctly trilled. 



BACK VOWELS. 

Low - BACK - (wide) vowel, (a). — A vowel- 
sound produced with the tongue in a position 
twice as far from the centre of the hard palate 
as from that of the soft, will be the low-back- 
(wide) vowel, (a), which, in acoustic effect, is 
equally remote from (r) and (w), or from {e') and 
(o*), etc. 

This is the sound used for the a in father 
by South of England speakers, the Northern pro- 
nunciation verging towards the a in all. 

French a in rare is almost a front vowel; 
a in pas shows a slight inclination towards English 
a in all; though certainly not sufficient to identify 
it with the latter sound, as is done by many English 
speakers of French. 

The a in all used to be be called the "Ger- 
man a" by older English grammarians, in oppo- 
sition to the a in father, named the "Italian a.'^ 
In point of fact, there is no such sound as this 
so-called German a in received German pronun- 
ciation, all German a's, whether long or short, 
being pronounced as Italian a's, i. e. as "pure" 
(a), when long, and (a), when short. 
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The long sound, in German spelling, has the 
following symbols: — 

1. a; e. g. da (dd% there. 

2. aa; e. g. Aal ('dl\ eel. 
8. ah; e. g. nah (nd)^ near. 

4. aw, in the originally English word, Shawl (sdl), 
shawl. 

5. i, as the second element of the originally French 
diphthong oi\ in French pronounced (ie'a), hut in German, 
(o'a)', e. g. Boudoir (bwdo'dr), boudoir. 

In the South of Germany generally the sound 
is slightly lower, not quite so clear, but still does 
not approach the a in ail so much as does the 
North English a in father. Not a few German 
dialects, as those of Thuringia, Saxony, Bavaria, 
and Austria, indeed, employ a broader "long a," 
a sound similar to, or identical with, English a 
in all. But any such pronunciation, except where 
comical effects are intended, would be quite in- 
admissible on the stage. Hanoverian pronunciation 
sins in the opposite direction by giving the "long 
a" a mincing sound, like the one often heard 
for a in path , — Vater , father , almost being 
ifdbt^r), etc. 

Long (d) in unaccented open syllables is short- 
ened; e. g. Kanone {kan&m)^ canon;, but not when 
{a) is final; e. g. Anna ('an^), Ann, with fully 
long {a) ; nor is (a) in unaccented parts of a com- 
pound thus reduced in quantity, if the {a) has the 
accent when the word is used by itself; e. g. Art 
i^drt)^ kind, species; Abart (dp'art), variety. 
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22 GERMAN PRONUNCIATION. 

%* 1. Let (a) everywhere have the clear sound 
of a in far, and avoid any approach either to a 
in all or to a in care. 

2. If (a) is followed by a vowel, either in 
the same word or in the beginning of the follow- 
ing word, take care not to insert an (r)-80und, 
as you may feel tempted to do from your English 
practice of saying e. g. (fd) for far, when not 
followed by a vowel, but (/ar), when followed by 
one; as, is it far? {iz it fd), but: how far is 
it? {hdu fdr iz it?). Of course, if {a) in German 
is followed by r, this must not only be pronounced, 
but distinctly trilled. 

3. Do not convert unaccented (pi) into the 
indistinct vowel-soud {a) used for unaccented back 
vowels in English, as in [p^pd), for papa. In 
German the sound, although unaccented, retains 
its quality, e. g. Papa [pctpd), and when final, 
also its quantity; Anna, as stated above, being 
(^dna), not ('«wa), and still less (^dna). 

Short (a), the same sound as (fl), only short- 
ened, is spelled: — 

1. a; e. g. ab ('«p), off. 

2. i, as the second element of the diphthong oi in 
some French loan-words; e. g. Octroi ('okfro'd), excise. 

As to dialectal vorieties of (a), compare re- 
marks on (d), 

%* 1. Do not confuse this sound with the 
"short a" in at, man, which is not a pure a- 
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sound, but intermediate between (a) and (e). Sim- 
ply shorten the vowel in faP; father. 

2. Avoid lengthening (a) before v (r); hart; 
hoxd = {hdrt)j with short (a) and trilled (r), not 
(hdat), {hat), like English hart; or heart. 

3. Keep the (ci) distinct, also, when not ac- 
cented. German (a) is never slurred over like 
unaccented a in Arab; rural, pronounced (dbrab), 
(rUratjj but retains its distinct sound; e. g. nie- 
mand (nt'mmit), nobody, not (ntmant); Islam 
{^islam), Islam, etc. 



MiD-BACK-wiDE-ROUND VOWEL, (o). — Raise 
the back of the tongue in the direction of the 
middle of the soft palate, so that at least one 
third or even one half of the distance between 
the tongue - height for (a) and that for (w) is 
reached, at the same time rounding the lips rather 
more than in pronouncing o in note. The sound 
produced will be the mid-back- wide-round vowel, 
or open o = (o). 

Many English speakers employ this sound as 
the first element of the diphthong (ou), pronounced 
for o in note, others making the o- element either 
closer or more open. Provincial 00 in door may 
occasionally be the same sound (long), but it is 
closer in the North of England, and very much 
opener in the received Southern pronunciation, as 
is English "short o" in not. 
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24 GERMAN PRONUNCIATION. 

French "openo," in noce (short), nopd (long), 
is usually considered the same sound as the Ger- 
man (o), but seems rather "forwarder." 

German (6) is only used short, and always 
spelled : — 

o; e. g. ob ('6p), if, whether. 

In some German dialects it becomes almost 
"close o" = (o'), whilst others make it nearly as 
open as the English in not. 

%* 1. Remember that English O in not is a 
much opener sound than German o, and therefore 
must not be used instead. It reminds a German 
ear of (a). 

2. Let (or), wherever it occurs, remain distinct 
short (o) followed by trilled (r) ; fort, forth (fort), 
not (faatl (/«0, as English fort. 

3. In unaccented syllables the sound must 
not be made indistinct (a), as in Jacob, abbot 
is in English, but retains its quality; e. g. Jakob, 
Jacob, James (jdkop)^ not (jakap), etc. This ap- 
plies also to unaccented {or)j as in Doktor (d6ktor)j 
doctor. 



Mid- BACK-NARROW-ROUND VOWEL, (o*). — If 

the articulating back of the tongue be raised still 
more towards the middle of the soft palate, so as 
to reach the end of the central third of the way 
from the (a)-position to the (M*)-position, whilst the 
lips are rounded, we get the mid - back - narrow- 
round vowel, or ** close o'' = {o'). 
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A similar sound is sometimes used as the 
first element of the diphthongal sound given to 
in no in English, but as a rule the English sound 
is more open. The same may be said of a pro- 
vincial or antiquated close pronunciation of the 00 
in door. See remarks on (o). 

The French "close o" in dos is the sound 
meant. 

Also "close o" in German is as a rule more 
distinctly rounded than English o-sounds. Accented, 
it occurs long only, bearing the same relation to 
short (o), as (6**) does to (o). The following spell- 
ings are in use for it: — 

1. o; e. g. so (zd'), so. 

2. go; in very few words; e. g. Boot (W*Oi boat. 

3. oh; e. g. roll {ro'), raw, rude. 

4. 06, in Low German names; e. g. Soest (zo'st); 
Itzehoe (Htsdhd').^ 

5. oi, also, in Low German names; e. g. Troisdorf 
(trd'sdor/y 

6. ow, in Low German names, and in some English 
words; e. g. Grabow (ffrdbo'); Bowie (6o7a), claret cup. 

7. au, in words originally French ; e. g. Sauce (zd'sd), 
sauce. 

8. eau, also a French spelling ; e. g. Plateau (plato'), 
plateau. 

9. oa, in some English loan-words ; e. g. Toast (td'st), 
toast. 



^ Schiller makes it to rhyme with Musjeh, as if pro- 
nounced {'ititdho'). 

* Now often pronounced (trdtsdorf)^ by railway offi- 
cials, etc. 
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In some parts of Germany the **long o" is 
made too open. There is no long open o in re- 
ceived pronunciation. 

If unaccented, unless the loss of accent is 
caused by composition, (d) is shortened, still re- 
taining its close sound. Final (5 ) always remains 
long. E. g. Salomo {zdlo'md^)^ Solomon. 

*^* 1. Do not make German {d) a diphthong, 
as English in no, which = {ou), So = {zd% but 
English so==(soii). 

2. Do not shorten the sound before voiceless 
consonants, as {ou) becomes (ow) in English note, 
whereas node has full (pu). Compare Not {no't)^ 
need, and English note {ndut), 

3. Keep the sound close before final r (r); 
Ohr, ear, being ('o'r), and not identical with 
English or (art), (d). 

High -BACK- WIDE -ROUND VOWEL, (w). — Let 
the back of the tongue be raised to the middle 
of the remaining distance between (o*) and (w), 
and it will be in the position for the high-back- 
wide-round vowel, or "open t^," (w), in pronouncing 
which the lips must at the same time be rounded. 

English n in put and 00 in poor are open 
«-sounds. 

The German open u, which is only used 
short, is perhaps rather less open than English 
n in put, and more decidedly rounded. It is 
written : — 
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1. u; e. g. Kunst (fcunst), ark. 

2. ou, in a few French words; e. g. Ressource 
(resHrsd), resource. 

South German "short u" is almost a close u- 
sound. 

%* 1. Let final r (r) following (u) have no 
influence on it, either in quality or in quantity. 
Urne {^urn9)^ urn, must have the same vowel- 
sound as Kunst; there is no approach whatever 
to the English pronunciation of urn (den). 

2. Unaccented (u) must not be made (a), the 
indistinct vowel used for u in English focos ; the 
German Fokns being pronounced (fdJcus)^ mth 
distinct (u). 



High-back-narrow-round vowel, (w). — Ap- 
proach the back of the tongue as near to the 
middle of the soft palate as is possible without 
converting a vowel-sound uttered under these cir- 
cumstances into a buzzed consonant, at the same 
time round the lips, to get the position for the high- 
back -narrow -round vowel, or "close w"=(w). 

English "long 00 " in pool is commonly con- 
sidered as long (w) = (W), but it is rather diph- 
thongal {uu')^ beginning with more open (u) and 
only finishing with (m'), or even {w)^ just as ee 
in feel is rather (ir), (y), than (r). 

lu German, "long n" is always {u')^ being the 
long correspondent of short (u)^ as (r) is of short 
(i), etc. The German spellings for {u') are: — 
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1. u; e. g. du (dii'\ thou. 

2. uh; e. g. Kuh (A;//*), cow. 

3. ou, in some words from the French; e. g. Tour 
itt^'r\ tour. 

In unaccented syllables {W) is shortened to 
(w), but not when it is final; e. g. Malatte 
{mu'ldi9\ mulatto, but Kakadu {kdhadfv)^ cocka- 
too. If the principal accent is lost on account of 
composition, the length of the (w) remains unim- 
paired; e. g. Zng {tsfCvc), pull, etc.; Abzug {dp- 
tsu'c)^ deduction, etc. 

%* 1. Try to make (W) in German strictly 
raonophthongal, distinguishing, e. g. du {dH')^ and 
English do (dHw). 

2. Do not shorten this sound before voiceless 
consonants, as {utc) is then reduced to (ww) in 
English; e. g. gOOSe (guws). 

3. Do not sink (fr) to (il), still less to (D) or 
(a), before final (r), as English *4ong oo" is often 
pronounced when followed by p (a), as in poor 
(piJa), (pda)^ etc. Compare with this, German 
TonT=={tirr), 



MIXED VOWEL. 

Mid -MIXED VOWEL, (a). — By combining an 
(e) front and a relaxed (o) back-elevation of the 
tongue, the organ will be in the position for the' 
mid-mixed vowel, generally called in German "un- 
accented e," (a). 
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English n (oe) in but is often pronounced in 
a similar way, and still more frequently UP (ce) 
in burn ; but the "indistinct vowel" (a) in unac- 
cented syllables, e. g. a in drama, er (mute r) 
in better, O in abbot, etc., comes perhaps nearest 
to the (a)-sound in acoustic effect, although it is 
less distinctly articulated than German (a), and 
especially wants the definite (c)-element. 

French e in de is not identical with the Ger- 
man "unaccented 6," the French sound being 
rounded. 

The only spelling used for German (a) is: — 
e; e. g. Gebote (g9b6't9\ commandments, 
except when 1 is written for el in proper names, 
e. g. Vogl, pronounced as Vogel, bird {f6'j9l). 
In similar word-endings, viz., — el, em, en, er, 
it is indeed not easy to distinguish (a/), (am), (aw), 
(ar), from the simple consonants, (/), (w), (w), (r), 
in "syllabic" function, which are considered by 
many as the correct oral equivalents of the written 
syllables el, em, etc., and which are certainly 
very often substituted for (a/), {9m)^ etc. At all 
events, the (n)-80und ought to be kept distinct in 
the termination en, and such pronunciations as 
{le[']bm)j or {lil]M) with long (m), for leben, live, 
{ni[']m) for nehmen, take^ {tH^k^) for trinken, 
drink, {zi^) for SlDgefli, sing, as well as (zin) for 
SiDDen, reflect, cannot pass for "correct" as long 
as (Itban) or {Ubn\ {ntmdn) or {n^'mn\ {tH^k9n) 
or (triffkn)^ i^fff^n) or (s^if^n), {zin9n) appear per- 
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fectly natural and convenient forms 4o a vast 
number of speakers.^ 

"Unaccented e" is not pronounced uniformly 
throughout Germany. Instead of the (a) described 
above, (e), or almost {e') may be heard in South 
Germany, and in Silesia, whereas pronunciations 
verging towards (a) or (o) are met with in the 
Northern half of the country. 

*„.* 1. Do not use a distinct e-sound for final 
(a), as also some English speakers of German are 
inclined to do. 

2t Carefully avoid putting in an (r)-sound 
between final (a) — or rather (a), which you may 
have substituted for it — and a vowel-sound be- 
ginning the following word, as you say (bSta) for 
better; but (bStar an hiia) for better and better, 
or (atdta) for idea, but perhaps (nou aid^ar av it) 
for no idea of it, in English. To say {Mtar ig) 
instead of (hdta 'ig) for hatte ich, or [zdctar ^ r)2 
instead of {zdctd 'i'r) for sagte er, is altogether 
un-German. 



^ Assimilations like (lS[']bm)^ (^^['W, etc. are by no 
means so general as is sometimes asserted, nor do they 
represent one of the characteristics of modem sound de- 
velopment, such forms as lebm, live, gcbm, give, or 
puechstam, letter, occurring as early as 1542 and 1477. 

' Supposing the remaining sounds to be pronounced cor- 
rectly. But I have heard Qiktar ig\ (scbgtar cea), and the like. 
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DIPHTHONGS. 



A diphthong is the combination of a full 
vowel with a semivowel, or glide-vowel, i. e. a 
vowel subordinated to the other by diminution of 
force, and generally also reduction in quantity. 

In German there are three diphthongs, all of 
them diminuendo diphthongs, i. e. with the full vowel 
preceding the semivowel. They are, (at), (ate), (ot). 

The first diphthong, (a«), is commonly identi- 
fied with English i in mine; which, however, as 
a rule consists of a "mixed" vowel, perhaps more 
like U (oe) in but than like the short of a (a) in 
father; followed by (i), or rather a "high-mixed" 
sound, the back of the tongue being slightly raised 
in addition to the (*') -elevation. 

The German (a*), the second element of which 
is often pronounced (^) instead of (*), the tongue- 
front not being sufficiently raised, is represented 
in the received spelling in the following ways: — 

1. ei; e. g. Ei i'dt), egg, 

2. ai, in some German words, and in foreign words ; 
e. g. Mai (mdi), May; Detail {(h'fdi), detail. 

3. ey, in proper names; e. g. Meyer (rndt9r), 

4. ay, likewise in proper names ; e. g. Bayern (hdidrn)^ 
Bavaria. 

5. i, in a few English loan-words; as Strike (sfi-dtk), 
also written Streik {strdnk), strike. 

The pronunciation (et), (we), for (at), hear] 
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in parts of North as well as South Germany, is 
dialectal. 

%* The first element of the English diphthong 
(at) or (oe^) = i in mine appears shorter even than 
usual when this diphthong is followed by a voice- 
less consonant, as in ice=(als), (ats). German 
(a^y must not be allowed to be thus affected, Eis, 
ice, being pronounced (d^s), with the same (a^) 
as heard in Ei ('a^). 



The second diphthong, (aw), may without any 
great inexactness be taken as phonetically identical 
with English on in lond, although here again the 
first element in the English diphthong seems usually 
to be rather a "mixed" vowel-sound, perhaps some- 
what lower or opener than the first element of i in 
mine,^ whilst in the second element the tongue-back 
will hardly reach the elevation required for (u). 

In German as well, (d) is often substituted 
for (te), even by good speakers, but (au) is to be 
considered the "correct" sound. 

It is invariably spelled: — 

au; e. g. Au Ceiic), mead, meadow. 

There is a provincial pronunciation (ou), (o'd) 
for (aw), corresponding to the (et), (ceS) used in- 
stead of (al). 

%* 1. Avoid substituting either a mixed vowel 
of the (<K)-type, as U in bnt, or any other sound, 

1 The Cockney pronunoiation approaches ((vu), with 
(ir) = a in hat. 
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for the first element of (aw), but use the short of 
(a), as pronounced in father. 

2. Do not let the (a) of (au) be shortened 
through the influence of a voiceless consonant'foUow- 
ing it, as may be the case in English, the (a) 
of (au) in out {dUt)^ (aut), being shorter than in 
loud (laud). 

The third diphthong, (ot), is similar to English 
oi in oil, but the O in the latter is pronounced 
opener, = (a), and the second element is rather a 
mixed vowel, the same as the second element of 
i in mine. 

In German, instead of (o^), (oe) is frequently 
pronounced; see remarks on (at). The second ele- 
ment may, and often does, participate in the lip- 
rounding, the diphthong thus becoming (ow), (oo), mcJ^ • 
There is another pronunciation, vying with (ot) for 
predominance, viz. (ow), heard in the North-East and 
other parts of Germany, but the former appears 
the more usual form. 

The spellings used for this diphthong are: 

1. eu; e. g. Heu Oi6t\ hay. 

2. £lu; e. g. gltobig {gUibig)^ believing. 

3. oi, in originally Low German words; e. g. Boi 
(ftoi), buoy. 

4. ieu, in the originally French word Lieutenant 
{I6itnant\ lieutenant, also spelled Leutnant. 

Other varieties of this third diphthong occur 
in provincial pronunciation; e. g. (aw), {ceu). 

Viktor, German Pronunciation. 3 
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*^* Take care not to make the (o) of (ot) very 
open, as with English oi in oil = (att)^ nor to 
prolong it, as is commonly done with the latter, 
making oil = (ail). In the German (dt), the (o) 
should be short and only moderately open. 

NASAL VOWELS. 

Any vowel may be made nasal, by lowering 
the uvula during its articulation and thus allowing 
the nose to serve as a resonance-chamber in ad- 
dition to the mouth-cavity. Nasal vowels are not 
used in genuine German words, but occur in words 
borrowed from the French language. Although 
they are very generally replaced by a "pure" oral 
vowel followed by the nasal consonant (ff) = ng 
in ring,^ especially in the North of Germany, 
careful speakers will retain them. They are how- 
ever all pronounced long, whatever may be their 
quantity in French. 

The French spelling is always preserved ; e. g. 
Ballon {balq), balloon. Chance {sqso), chance, 
BaSSin {bas^), basin, Yingt-nn {v^tq)^ rather than 
{hal6^\ (sd^sd)^ {basS^)^ (vefftoff). 

*^* English speakers of German must be care- 
ful to give these nasal vowels their proper values, 
apart from the nasality, and especially not to confuse 
(^.). and (^), which are kept quite as distinct in 
German as they are in French. 

' The same is commonly done in English. 
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2. CONSONANTS. 

Consonants — with the exception of the aspi- 
rate, (A) — are speech-sounds produced by either 
squeezing or stopping the outgoing breath in some 
part of the mouth or throat. Squeezed consonants are 
called "continuants ;" stopped consonants, "stops," 
or "explodents." 

A voice-sound (vocal murmur) may be com- 
bined with any consonant of either class. Thus we 
have to distinguish between voiceless (or "breath") 
stops or continuants, and voiced (or "voice") stops 
or continuants. Yoiceless consonants are, as a rule, 
pronounced more forcibly than voiced ones, so 
the former are commonly called "sharp," and the 
latter "flat." 

Voiced consonants^ except liquids and nasals^ 
do not occur final in German pronunciation. 

If, whilst assuming any "stop"-articulation, we 
allow the air to pass out through the nose, by 
lowering the uvula, we obtain the corresponding 
"nasal" consonant. 

The following diagram, which should be com- 
pared with the one given on page 7, shows the 
places in which the various stops and friction- 
channels are formed. 
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Front and Back Consonants 

gic-v 

(Hard Palate) (Soft Palate) 

, , hv. :0C 

Point- dt-n Ir ••.. ,' ,__ , , 

consonants ^s ZS •>.... ,/ ^^^"^*> 



(Teeth) ^V-^.. A® 

Lip bp-m (Lips) "•■••'^ 



r 



Con- >. 

sonants •' 



LIP-CONSONANTS. 



Lip- STOP -BREATH, (p). — This consonant is 
formed by closing and reopening ' the lips. 

It is the sound of English p in pea, lip. 

The German (p) is the same, except in the 
combination (/?/), when the (p)-stop is usually, be- 
cause more conveniently, effected by pressing the 
lower lip against the upper teeth, the following 
continuant (/) having this lip-teeth articulation. 
Initial (/?) preceding an accented vowel, or final (p) 
following one, is aspirated, i. e. pronounced with 
a forcible emission of breath, almost as (p) + (h) ; 
and this is often the case in English also. 

German (p) is spelled: — 

1. p, e. g. Paar (pdr), pair. 

2. pp, after short vowels; e. g. Rappe (rdp9\ black 
horse. 

3. b final, i. e. followed by no other letter, or by- 
consonants only, e. g. ab ('rf/>), off. 

In the Middle and South of Germany, (p) is 
as a rule used in conversation, etc., in the be- 

* Sometimes closing or opening only, according to the 
position in which the (p) occurs. 
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ginning of a certain number of words only, whilst 
in all other cases Middle and South German speak- 
ers substitute for (p) their flat but voiceless (J)- 
sound, = {b), mentioned in the following section; 
and similarly with other stops. In some parts of 
the country the confusion is still greater. 

Partly these dialectal peculiarities, partly the 
by no means dialectal but perfectly established 
Oerman sound-law that all final consonants, except 
liquids and nasals, are pronounced voiceless and 
sharp (page 35), will account for the confusion as 
to the pronunciation of consonants exhibited by 
many German speakers of English and so amus- 
ingly illustrated in "Punch" and other comical 
papers. 

Lip-stop- VOICE, (h), — Same as preceding 
sound only pronounced voiced and flat. 

English b in be, rib. 

German (&), which, as other voiced conso- 
nants, does not occur at the end of a word, has 
only two spellings : — 

1. b, e. g. Bahh (bdn), track, railway. 

2. bb, in Low German and other loan-words; e. g. 
Ebbe i'Sba), ebb. 

The Middle and South German b, = (&), is 
voiceless, and might almost be described as a very 
weak (p). This sound is also often used instead 
of (p), as has been remarked in the preceding 
section. For b medial, the lip-lip continuant alluded 
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to at page 39, is generally heard in Middle and 
South Germany; e. g. Liebe {It'hd). 



LiP-STOP-voiCE-NASAL, (m). — English m in 
me, am. 

German (m) is identical with the English,^ 
only it is not pronounced long when final after a 
short vowel, as is English (m). (This remark applies 
to all German and English consonants; but only 
in the "liquid" sounds (w), (n), (j'), (r), (I) need 
the difference be particularly insisted upon). 

It is spelled : — 

1. m, e. g. mir (w?l-r), (to) me. 

2. mm, after short vowels ; e. g. Lamm (Idm), lamb. 
%* Pronounce (m) final after a short vowel, 

as in Lamm, very abruptly. 



LiP-TEETH-CONTINUANT-BREATH, (/). — In ut- 
tering this "labiodental" sound the lower lip is 
pressed against the upper-teeth. 

English f in fee, if, has this sound. 

The following spellings occur for (/): — 

1. f, e. g. Fall (fdl), fall. 

2. flf, after short vowels ; e. g. Schiff (si/), ship. 

3. V, e. g. viel (/«•/)» much. 

4. ph, mostly in words originally Greek ; e. g. Philo- 
soph (fi'lo'zd'f), philosopher. 

5. pph, in the Greek name Sappho (zdfo'), 

* mpf, as in Kampf, fight, is often (mf) with lip- 
teeth (lit). 
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LiP-THEETH-CONTINU ANT- VOICE , (v). — Same 

sound, flat and voiced. 

German (v) is like English v in very, but 
less distinctly buzzed. It is spelled : — 

1. w, e. g. wohl (vo'l), well. 

2. V, only in foreign words; e. g. Vase (vazd)^ vase. 

3. u, in the combination qu; e. g. Qnal (kvdl), 
torture. 

4. wh, in the English word Whist (vl8t\ whist. 

In Middle and part of South Germany the 
lip-teeth continuant (v) is replaced by a lip-lip 
continuant (&), which indeed hardly deserves the 
name of continuant, as it is pronounced very rapidly, 
so that, as a rule, also its vocal quality is lost, or 
becomes indistinct (= &). 

In the combinations qu and schw, that is to 
say after the sounds (k) and (s), the lip-lip is very 
generally resorted to also by North German speak- 
ers, the sound, as a rule, becoming at the same 
time voiceless on account of its close connection 
with the voiceless (k) or (^) preceding it. 

Also when voiced, both the North and the 
South German lip-lip continuant are quite distinct 
from the sound of English w in we, or n in queen, 
as neither are the lips rounded nor is the back of 
the tongue raised in their pronunciation. 

*„,* 1. Buzz German (v) less strongly than 
English («?). 

2. Do not confuse German qu in pronun- 
ciation with English qu, nor pronounce German 
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schw as you would pronounce shw in English. 
Compare Quell (kvel)^ well, with English quell 
(kwel). 

POINT- AND TEETH-CONSONANTS. 

Point-stop-breath, (t), — German (f) is pro- 
nounced by for a moment pressing either the 
tongue-point or else part of the tongue-blade (the 
upper surface of the tongue-front immediately be- 
hind the point) against the roots of the upper 
teeth. The former mode is used in the North, 
the latter in the South of the country. 

In pronouncing English (^), the tongue point 
is in a similar position as with North German (0, 
but at the same time a portion of the hard palate 
appears to be covered by the tongue-blade. Thus 
English (t) approaches a front-stop consonant, or 
forward (A;), ^ and has a decidedly "thicker" effect 
than German (t). 

As to "aspirated" (^), see page 36, on (p). 

For (t) we have the following spellings: — 

1. t, e. g. Tan (tdu), rope. 

2. tt, after short vowels; e. g. fett (fSt), fat. 

3. th, e. g. Thai (tdl), valley. 

4. d final, e. g. Hand (hdnt\ hand. 

5. dt, only rarely; e. g. Stadt (stdU), town. 



* It is not always easy to keep English (t) and (k) 
distinct; at least will sound like ac least, clay like tlay, 
etc. No such difficulty is experienced in German. 
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South and Middle German practice generally 
replaces (t) by "voiceless (o?)" = ((/). See follow- 
ing section and remarks on (p), page 36 f. 

*^* In pronouncing German (^), try to form 
the stoppage between the tongue-point and the 
teeth-roots only. It is almost a stopped (p) = th 
in thin. 

Point-stop- VOICE, (d). — Same sound, flat 
and voiced. 

German (d) is represented by : — 

1. d. e. g. du (diV), thou. 

2. dd, after short vowels, in Low German or foreign 
i^ords; e. g. Kladde (kldd9)j waste-book. 

As to South and Middle German "voiceless 
(cQ" = (d), compare remarks on (6), page 37. 



PoiNT-STOP-voiCE-NASAL, (w). — The mouth- 
closure is the same as in German (t) or (d). 
See also remarks on (m), page 38. 
German (n) appears in spelling as: 

1. n, e. g. nie (m^), never. 

2. nn, after short vowels; e. g. Mann (mdn\ man. 
%* Pronounce (n) final short after a short 

vowel as well as in other positions. 



Teeth-continuant-breath (thin), (s). — In 
producing this sound, the breath is directed on to 
the teeth, by means of a narrow channel running 
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in the longitudinal centi'al line of the tongue-blade. 
The latter (in North German pronunciation a more 
forward part than in South German pronunciation) 
approaches the gums just behind the upper teeth^ 
but the sound owes its sibilance to the friction 
which the breath undergoes in passing out between 
the upper and lower front teeth. 

English (s) is very similar to North German 
(s), but probably rather "wider" jn its tongue- 
articulation. 

German (s) is written: — 

1. s, in Gothic ("German'^) characters g ; and f beforo 
consonants, except initial sp and st, where s = (s), e. g. 
List (//s/), stratagem. 

2. ss, (represented by ff in Gothic characters), after 
short vowels; e. g. Kasse (kds9), cash. 

3. fs (still commonly printed ss ; Gothic equivalent, f;^ 
not ff), e. g. Fufs (/«i*s), foot. 

4. c and ^, in words from the French; e. g. Annonce 
('rt«(Jsa), advertisement, Fa^on (fasq\ shape. 

Besides ts, ttS, etc., the combination (ts) is 
also spelled in the following ways: — 

1. z, e. g. zn (t»A'\ to, too. 

2. tz, after short vowels ; e. g. Satz (zdfs), sentence. 

3. c, before front vowels, in foreign words ; e. g. Cis 
(tsis), C sharp. 

4. t, before unaccented i, in foreign words; e. g. 
Nation (natsjd'u), nation. 

5. zz, in some Italian words; e. g. Skizze, (skits^) 
sketch. 

For (is), besides ks, chs, etc., we also have 
the spelling : — 

X, e. g. Axt (*dk8t), axe. 
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In Middle and South Germany, (s) is pro-^ 
nounced less strongly than in the North, and in 
no way differs from the sound used for North 
German (^). See the following section. * 

*^* Bear in mind that, although the same 
letter as English z, German z, apart from a few 
loan-words, has quite another phonetic value, i. e. 
(ts), the (i) and the (s) closely connected, but both 
pronounced strongly and distinctly = (t) and (s)^ 
To pronounce German z = (^), like English z, is 
utterly wrong; and the compromise tried by many 
English speakers of German, to make it = (rf-e), 
is not much better. Compare: — English zeal 
(ztjl)^ German Ziel (tsH)^ aim. 



Teeth-continuant-voice (thin), (z). — Same 
sound, flat and voiced. 

EngHsh z in zeal, or S in lose. 
In German it is spelled: — 

1. s (always f when Gothic characters are used), only 
before vowels or liquids; e. g. so (zo'), so. 

2. z, only in some foreign words; e. g. Gaze (gdz9\ 
gauze. 

This voiced sound is generally recognized 
only in the North of Germany, and in a large part 
of it (sz) is heard for (z) initial. 

In the Middle and South both for this and 
the preceding sound, a rather flat (s) -sound is used 
indiscriminately, which might be defined as "voice- 
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less (^)." Middle and South German poets, Goethe 
and Schiller not excepted, therefore do not object 
to rhymes such as Grl>fs« : Getfise. Between 
voweTs, however, it frequently becomes voiced, no 
matter whether it stands for the North German 
<^), or (s). 

On the stage the two sounds are kept distinct. 



Teeth-continuant-breath (broad), • (s). — 
The "broad" sibilant in German is formed by the 
breath escaping in a broad current between the 
upper and lower teeth-rows whilst the lips are 
protruded in order to increase the resonance of 
the hissing sound produced by the friction of the 
breath passing over the edges of the teeth. 

English (s), the sound of sh in shy, has a 
different articulation, the blade of the tongue being 
retracted and approached to the hard palate, thus 
forming a second friction-channel in addition to 
the one supplied by the teeth; protrusion of the 
lips, on the other hand, is dispensed with. 

For German (^) the following spellings are 
used : — 

1. sch (f<| in Gothic characters), e. g. scharf {sdrf)^ 
«harp. 

2. s initial before p or t (f)), ft in Gothic characters), 
e. g. sprechen (s/>r^'fan), speak, stehen (s/c*an), stand. 

3. eh, only in French words; e. g. Chef {sSf)t head, 
principal. 
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4. c, in Italian words; e. g. Cello, (silo')^ viol6ncello. 

5. sh, in English words; e. g. Shawl {sdl\ shawl. 

6. X, in Don Quixote, which is generally pronounced 
after the French fashion — {dqki'sot). 

Besides tSCb, {is) is also spelled : — 

ch, in foreign words; e. g. Guttapercha {guto- 
pirlsa), gutta percha. 

In large districts of the originally Low German 
part of the country, and also in Hanover, initial 8 
preceding p or t, as in sprechen, Stehen, is pro- 
nounced (s), in accordance with the spelling. 

This provincialism is to be explained in the 
following way. 

In Middle High German, not only the present 
initial SJ) and St (corresponding to sp and St in 
the cognate English words, e. g. sprechen = 
speak, stehen = stand), but also the modem 
initial schl, schiu, schn, and SChw, (correspond- 
ing to English sl, sm, sn, and sw, e. g. schlageii 
= slay, Schmerz = smart, Schnee = snow, 
schwimmen = swim) were spdled with s, the 
pronunciation everywhere being (s). 

From explicit statements of grammarians writ- 
ing in fhe first half of the sixteenth century, we 
know, however, that in all these cases, sp and 
St included, the s had in their time come to be 
pronounced the same as sch, and that sch in- 
stead of S was often, as now regularly, written 
before J, m, n, and w, but rarely before p and 
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t, where the old habit of writing S prevailed in 
the end.i 

AVhen the Low Germans, in learning the 
literary High German, came across such spellings 
as sprechen and Stehen, they pronounced the 
sp and St all the more readily (sp) and (5^), as 
initial sp and st never had, and, in fact, never 
has, up to the present day, been pronounced, other- 
wise in the corresponding Low German words, 
with which they had hitherto been, and continued 
to be, familiar. 

Thus (spregon) and {ste'9n) etc., for {Sp7*eg9n) 
and (ste'dn) clearly are hybridisms, which cannot 
be admitted in good pronunciation, and have deserv- 
edly been banished from the stage, even in the 
town of Hanover itself. 

%* 1. Try to pronounce German (S) without 
pointing the tip of the tongue towards the gums 
or the hard palate. 

2. Remember that initial sp and st stand for 
schp and scht, and that to pronounce (s), instead 
of (s), in these combinations, would be substituting 
a Low German and English for the correct High 
German sound. 



* Probably on account of the frequent occurrence of 
medial and final sp and st in German, as well as of initial 
sp and st in Latin. Moreover, schpr, schtr (the other com- 
binations, sJ, sm, etc., do not occur before r, or any other 
consonant) would have looked very ungainly. 
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Teeth - continuant - voice (broad) , (z). — 
Same sound, flat and voiced. 

English {^) = S in pleasure difl^ers from 
Oerman (i), as English (s) does from German (s). 

This sound is not a genuine German sound, 
but has been borrowed from abroad, together with 
its spellings: — 

1. j, mostly in French words ; e. g. Journal (zurndl)^ 
journal. 

2. g, and ge, in words originally French, Italian, etc. ; 
e. g. Logis (lo'zt'), lodging. Sergeant (zerzdnt), sergeant. 

The combination (di), which also does not 
occur in originally German words, is spelled in 
the same ways: 

1. j, in a few English words; e. g. Jockey (dzdkat), 
jockey. 

2. g, also in English loan-words; e. g. Gentleman 
{dzenidlmen), gentleman. 

The (d) is however often omitted, {dzdkat)^ 
{dzintdlmeti) thus becoming (zdkai), {zSnt9lmen), etc. 

In the Middle and South of Germany, the (i)- 
sound is not recognised, and (/), (dz) are pronounced 
as if spelled sch, tsch, only not so strongly as 
North German (i), {t$)j — voiceless, but flat. See 
remarks on (-e), page 43 f. 



PoiNT-coNTiNUANT-voiCE (trilled), (r). — Ger- 
man lingual (r) is formed by bringing the tongue- 
point loosely against the gums and causing it to 
vibrate by means of the outgoing breath. It is. 
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as a rule, voiced, but occasionally it becomes voice- 
less when closely connected with breath-consonants. 

English (r) (initial or medial) has a similar 
tongue-position, but is not trilled, or trilled very 
sligthly, except in provincial (Scotch, Irish, etc.) 
pronunciation. 

German (r) is represented by : — 

1. r, e. g. ranh, (rdu\ rough. 

2. rr, after short vowels; e. g. Narr (wrfr), fool. 

3. rh, and rrh, in words originally Greek; e. g. Rha- 
barber (rahdrh9r\ rhubarb ; Katarrh (kafdr), catarrh, cold. 

Tongue-point (r) is still the only one admitted 
in artistic singing, and in the stage-language, apart 
from farcical comedies and the like. In- general 
use it is, however, rapidly losing ground before 
the "uvular" or "guttural" (r) (uvular trill), in Eng- 
land known as the "Northumbrian burr," which 
already prevails in large districts, both in North 
and South Germany, especially the larger towns. 

This is to be regretted, as the guttural (r) is 
certainly a less pleasing sound than the lingual 
(r), and if not distinctly trilled, is very apt to clash 
with the back-continuants (c) and (^), thus Wareil, 
goods, sounding Uke Wagen, carriage, wart, (you) 
were, like wagt, ventures, etc. 

Final r = (r), and er = (^r), have, with a 
vast number of speakers, entirely lost their (r)- 
sound, and have become an open vowel, mostly 
some kind of (a), or else (ce), or (a). Thus a native 
of Berlin will call himself, not a {herlt'n9r), but a 
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(bealt'na) ; hier, here, is pronounced (M*a), sehr, 
very, {zS'a)^ vor, before, (fd'a)^ nnr, only, {n4'a\ 
war, was, (vd) or (vdd)^ Kinder, children, {kinda)^ 
etc. ; just as English here has become, at least in 
the South, (Ma), there, {d^'a\ for, (/«^), poor, 
(2)^a), {p6a\ far, {fda\ {fd\ better, {Mta\ ex- 
cept when immediately followed by another word 
beginning with a vowel, when final r in English 
(not in German) recovers its (r)-sound. 

But the final "vocal" r = (a), etc., is not yet 
considered as belonging to "correct" German pro- 
nunciation, and can, therefore, just as little be 
recommended to English speakers of German, as 
can the "guttural" r. 

*^* Pronounce r (rr, rh, rrb), wherever it 
occurs in German spelling, also when final, as 
tongue-point (r) ; also avoid lengthening an accented 
short vowel preceding final r as in hart, hard, 
which is pronounced (hdrt)^ and not with long a, 
as e. g. in zart, tender, = (tsdrt). 



Point-teeth- CONTINUANT- VOICE (divided), (Z). — 
Whilst the tip of the tongue forms a centre stop 
against the gums, the breath is allowed to escape 
between the sides of the tongue and the teeth. 
The back of the tongue is not raised, at it is in pro- 
nouncing English (f), which by this receives a 
guttural character. Like (r), (Z) is regularly voiced. 
There are only two spellings for German (Z) : 

ViETOR, German Prontmciation. 4 
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50 GERMAN PRONUNCIATION. 

1. 1, e. g. lahm (Idni)^ lame. 

2. 11, after short vowels; e. g. voll (fot), full. 

%* The back of the tongue must be kept 
down in pronouncing German (Q, especially when 
final, to avoid gutturality. 

FRONT- AND BACK-CONSONANTS. 

Back-stop-breath, {k). — This stop is formed, 
as in English, between the back of the tongue and 
a more or less forward part of the palate, accord- 
ing to the sound following or preceding the (k)- 
sound. In articulating German (A), however, a 
smaller portion of the palate is covered, and it is 
therefore less "thick" in its acoustic effect than the 
English sound. The spelling varies greatly: — 

1. k, e. g. kahl (kdl), bald. 

2. ck, after short yowels; e. g. dick (dik), thick. 

3. ch, in a number of German words, when followed 
by s = (s) ; e. g. Achse Cdks9), axle; also in many foreign 
words, names, etc., e. g. Cher (kd'r)^ choir. 

4. q, always followed by u = (v) (or rather (6), 
page 39); e. g. Quelle Qcv^h\ well, spring; in foreign 
words sometimes preceded by c, which is not pronounced 
separately; e. g. Acquisition (^akvi'zi'tsjd'n), acquisition. 

5. c, in foreign words; e. g. Cognac (kdnjak)^ cognac. 

6. cc, also in foreign words; e. g. Accord (^ak6rf\ 
accord. 

7. g final, followed by s in flugs (fluks)^^ quickly; 
also in a few foreign words, e. g. Log (I6k)^ log. 



^ Originally genitive case of Flug, flight, which was 
vluc = ifliik) in Middle High German, but is now (fli^'c) 
in the prevailing pronunciation. See page 56 on (c). 
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8. gg final , - in a fow foreign words ; e. g. Brigg 
(brik), brig. ' 

Back-stop-voice, (g). — Same sound, flat and 
voiced. 

English (^), as pronounced in go, beg, diflfers 
from German (jr), as English {k) does from Ger- 
man (i). 

The German spellings are: — 

1. g, initial only, except in foreign words; e. g. gut 
i9^'^)i good, regieren (re'^l'raw), reign, Kongress (kon- 
gres)^ kongress ; also after prefixes, like be-, ge-, ver-, zer- 
«tc., and in composition ; e. g. vergehen, pass away, (fer- 
ge'dn\ abgehen, go away, (^dpge'dn) ; as gehen, go, {ge'dn), 

2. gg, after short vowels, in Low German loanwords, 
«tc. ; e. g. Flagge {fld99\ flag. 

3. gu, in foreign words, e. g. Gnitarre {gVtdrd)^ guitar. 
In North German provincial pronunciations, 

the corresponding continuants, (/), or (^), (^), (c) 
are used instead of (^); e. g. (j) in Berlin gut 
{jil't\ {c) in Westphalian gut (cH't). 



Back-stop-voice-nasal, (jg). — The mouth- 
closure is the same as for {k) or {g). English ng 
in singer. 

See remarks on (m), page 38. 

This sound, which, as in English, does not 
occur at the beginning of a word, is represented by : 

1. ng, e. g. singen {zi^ti)^ sing, lang {ld^\ long. 

2. n, before {Tc) or, in foreign words, (^) ; e. g. Dank 
((?d2?&), thanks, Albalonga (^albald^ga) (name). 

3. g, before w, in foreign words ; e. g. Agnes (^a^nes) 
(name). 

4* 
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52 GERMAN PRONUNCIATION. 

Final ng as in lang, is pronounced (j'A:), in- 
stead of {^) simply, in a great part of North Ger- 
many; (f^g) instead of (ff) = medial ng, as in 
singen, is heard in "Westphalia only. These pro- 
vincialisms are gradually retreating before the 
simple (j'). 

*** (S')) which is only found after short vowels^ 
must be pronounced abruptly. 



Front-continuant-breath, (^). — This con- 
sonant, the so-called "ich-Laut," is formed be- 
tween the front of the tongue and the middle of 
the hard palate, in the same place where the 
vowel (/) is articulated. 

It is not a regular English consonant, but 
sometimes occurs as the initial sound of hue, 
hew, etc. 

In German, we have the two spellings: — 

1. ch, after front yowcIs, and after consonants; e. g. 
ich 0'^), I, solch (zdlg), such; also initial eh in manj 
foreign words; e. g. Charon (^dron) (proper name). 

2. g final, after front vowels, and after consonants; 
e. g. Sieg (zt'g) victory, Berg (lerg), mountain. 

In certain districts, this sound approaches (s), 
especially EngUsh (s), on which see page 44. In 
good pronunciation, the two sounds are kept di- 
stinct. Instead of (f), in the North-East the back 
continuant (c) is used before back vowels, as in 
Charon. 
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As to the pronunciation of g final = (^), it 
is not universally adopted. The older pronunciation, 
as in Middle High German = (i), making Sieg 
(zt'k)^ and Berg (bSrk)^ may still be heard, not 
only among the population in some parts of the 
country, as in Suabia and Silesia, but also — yet / 
with many exceptions — on the stage and in the 
concert-room. 

According to contemporary grammarians, how- 
ever, it had become the Midland practice to pro- 
nounce final g as a continuant, = ch, as early as 
the beginning of the sixteenth century; and of 
late {g) has been and still keeps on rapidly spread- 
ing North, East, and South. 

It may safely be said to be used by at least 
two -thirds of all speakers of German, also by 
many of those who still pronounce medial g as a 
voiced stop = {g)j as is done in Hanover. Espe- 
cially the suffix ig, as in Konig, king, is almost 
universally pronounced (ig), 

*^* 1. Take care to keep {g) distinct as well 
from (s) as from the back-continuant or "ach- 
Laut," (c), which is quite a different sound. Com- 
pare the diagram, page 36, and the remarks on 
(c), page 55. 

2. Pronounce final g after front vowels, etc., 
exactly the same as ch in ich, i. e. as a sharp 
voiceless continuant, and not as a voiced, or half- 
voiced one, as Englishmen are inclined to do. 
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GERMAN PRONUNCIATION. 






3. (k) for {g) in words spelled with final g will 
sound formal in ordinary conversation, but cannot 
be called "incorrect." On the other hand, final 
(gr), or (J)^ or (^), although not unfrequently in- 
sisted upon by professors of singing and elocution, 
and prescribed in text-books written by such, are 
undoubtedly wrong, being in direct contradiction 
to the general sound -law that voiced consonants 
(except liquids and nasals), when terminating a 
word, become voiceless. 



Front-continuant-voice, (J). — Same sound, 
flat and voiced. 

English y in yeS, you, if distinctly buzzed, 
may be identified with German (j); it appears, 
however, to be commonly pronounced as a semi- 
vowel = (i). 

German (J) is spelled: — 

1. j, only initial in genuine German words; e. g. ja 
(jd), yes, Major {maj6'r\ major. 

2. y, in foreign words; e. g. Yukatan (ju'kaian} 
(name), loyal {lo'jdl\ loyal. 

3. not represented in words originally French such 
as Bouteille {hwUljd), bottle, Mignon {mitijqj (name),* etc. 

4. g medial, e. i. before vowels, or before liquids 
(/, w, n, r) forming part of the stem of the word, after 
front vowels, and after consonants; e. g. Siege {zVjd\ 



* Unaccented i, otherwise pronounced (Z*)? or (i'\ 
often becomes (J) in such words as Familie (fanii'lJ9\ 
family, Spanien (spd^ijdn)^ Spain, etc. 
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victories, Berge (bh'jd)^ mountains, regnen (stem, regn-) 
(re'jn9it)^ rain. 

In Middle and South Germany, (;'), except 
when represented in spelling by g, is replaced by 
(t) = English y in yes, as usually pronounced. 

When = g in spelling, it is in Middle Ger- 
many not distinguished from ch = "ich-Laut," 
i. e. it is pronounced as weak (^) , or voiceless 

0'), = 0'); e. g. Siege (st-p), Berge (i^rgd), 
vegnen (re'gnen)^ as if spelled, Sieche, Berche, 
re(e)chneD. 

In the South of Germany, as also in Silesia, 
instead of (J) = g the back-stop, (a), or in Silesia 
(g)j is used. The latter mode of pronunciation is 
also met with, individually and in whole districts, 
in the North, e. g. in Hanover.^ 

In the suffix ig, followed by some inflectional 
termination, as e. g. in heiliger, or, with i omitted, 
heil'ger, g is mostly pronounced (J) even in di- 
stricts where medial (g) generally prevails. 



Back- CONTINUANT-BREATH, (c). — This soand, 
the "ach-Laut," is articulated between the back 
of the tongue and the middle of the soft palate, 
where also the vowel (u) is formed. 



* Before radical liquids g in Hanoverian pronunciation, 
is either treated as medial, and pronounced (^), or as 
final, and (after e' etc.) pronounced (f) ; e. g. * regnen 
either (re'gndn) or (re'gn9n). 




^a^> 
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56 GERMAN PRONUNCIATION. 

It may be heard from Scotchmen, for ch in 
loch, or for the initial sound of wh in what, 
where however it is "labialized," the lips being 
rounded as in pronouncing (u). 

The German (c) has the following spellings 
(compare "ich-Laut," page 52): — 

1. ch, after back Yowels; e. g. ach ('(^), ah, Bach, 
(bH'c), book. 

2. cch, in some Greek or Latin names ; e. g. Bacchus 
(bdcus), 

3. g final, after back vowels; e. g. Tag (tdc), day, 
zog (tsd'c\ drew (sing.). 

As to g final, whether = (c), or (i), see re- 
marks on g final after front vowels, page 53 f. 

Back-cgntinuant-vgice*, (j). — Same sound, 
flat and voiced. 

(j) has the same relationship to (g) as (c) has 
to (k). 

In German it is represented only by: — 

g medial, after back vowels ; e. g. Tage (tdj9), days, 
zogen (tso'jdti), drew (plur.). 

Provincially , as also individually, (^) or (g) 
iiU yis used for (^), just as it is used for (J). See 
V^*^ remarks on (/), page 55. 

THEOAT-CONSONANT. 

Throat-stop-breath, O- — This sound, the 
"glottal stop," is produced by closing and reopening 
the glottis with an explosion of breath, in the 
same manner as in coughing, only less forcibly. 
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The glottal stop, which is not used in English, 
in German regularly precedes every initial vowel, 
in compounds as well as in simple words. 

In the usual spelling it is not represented. 

E. g. all {'dl\ all, iiberall {'u-bor'al), every- 
where, irren ('Ir^w), err, abirren {'dpHrdn)^ 
swerve. 

Only where a compound is no longer felt as 
such, the glottal stop is omitted, e. g. allein 
{^aldm)^ alone, from all {^dl\ all, and ein (^dtn)^ 
one. So also Obacht {^6'hacf)^ not (^6p'act\ heed, 
Eindde {'dinb-do)^ not {^dMo'dd\ desert, darans 
{dardus)^ herans Qierdm)^ hinans (hindus), out 
of it, and similar adverbs compounded with daP, 
her, bin etc. 

When a word, in speaking rapidly, is closely 
connected with the preceding one, it frequently 
loses its initial f); above all, uijaccented little 
wordg such as icb, er, es, etc., e. g. will ich 
{vil ig), hat er (hdt ar), mnfs es (mus 95), in- 
stead of (vil Hg\ {hdt ^tr)^ (mus 'Ss).^ 

In diflFerent, especially South German, pro- 
vincial pronunciations, the glottal stop is not used. 

*^* Be careful to employ the before every 
initial not altogether unaccented vowel in German. 
Say (^dpHrdn)^ not (dpiron)^ or perhaps (dhirdn\ etc. 



* 's ist {8ist\ it is, His, instead of es ist (Vs ^isf) 
seems quite exceptional. 
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THE ASPIRATE (h). 

If we assume the position for any vowel and 
emit breath without at the same time producing 
any voice-sound, we pronounce the so-called aspirate, 
commonly designated by the letter h. This sound 
might be called a " voiceless vowel," but it resem- 
bles a consonant in its acoustic effect, and is gen- 
erally looked upon as such. In connection with 
other sounds, it would hardly be audible unless 
followed by a vowel proper; at all events, it is 
not employed as a speech-sound under any other 
circum tances either- in English or German. 

In English, the emission of breath forming the 
(h) is not very strong, and sensibly diminishes before 
the foil A\ing vowel commences; whilst German (h) 
is prono; need forcibly and immediately connected 
with the following vowel, which, as may be in- 
ferred, must have some (not necessarily primary) 
accent. The German (A)-sound is never "dropped," 
even by the most vulgar speakers. ' 

It is always represented by : — 

h, e. g. Hand Qidni\ hand, Ahom {'dhorn)^ maple-tree. 

*^* Pronounce German (A) strongly and short- 
ly, avoiding the decrescendo effect of English (A). 
Compare English hand {h> dend) with German 
Hand {hdnt). 

* The written letter h, however, is very often "mute," 
or only serves to indicate that the following or preceding 
vowel is long. See the following chapter, and also the 
examples given on pages 8, 11, 14, 16, 17, 21, 25, 28. 
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THE LETTERS OF THE ALPHABET 

AND THEIR PHONETIC VALUES IN GERMAN. 

Having in the preceding chapter considered 
the German speech-sounds and their spellings, we 
may now try to determine in detail when a certain 
letter or letter-combination is to have the one or 
the other of the various pronunciations for which 
it may stand. 

It will be useful to premise the following re- 
marks with reference to German spelling and syl- 
labification. 

A syllable is "open," when it terminates in a 
vowel; it is "closed," when the last sound (or 
letter) is a consonant. In German syllabication^ 
simple consonants between vowels are allotted to 
the second syllable, the former syllable thus re- 
maining "open." fs, ch, and sch, ph, th, dt, ng^ 
where they represent one sound only, are treated 
as simple consonants. 

Double consonants, and two diflferent con- 
sonants, are divided between the two syllables, and 
thus the former syllable becomes "closed." 

For kk, ck is written (divided k-k). 

Digraphs and trigraphs are never doubled, 
ch, sell, etc., being sometimes equivalent to chch, 
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60 GERMAN PRONUNCIATION. 

schsch ; ng, when not = n-g, always stands, so 
to say, for DgDg. 

In an open syllable, if not unaccented, the 
vowel is pronounced long; in a closed syllable, not 
being the last, it is pronounced short. 

When a closed syllable is the last, its vowel 
is short if followed by more than one consonant- 
sign, but long if followed by one only, because it 
becomes open as soon as an inflectional termination 
beginning with a vowel is added; e. g. gut, good, 
gute. 

Final fs = ^ is in many words to be read as 
SS = ff , which is not used at the end of a word ; 
e. g. Rofs, horse, dative case, Rosse, but Flofs, 
raft, dative case, Flofse. 

In word-forms that can take no inflection, and 
in some few that can be inflected, simple final 
<5onsonants are written also after short vowels; 
e. g. mit, with. 

Older loan-words from Greek and Latin on 
the whole comply with these rules. Stop + 1 or 
r, as well as f + r, generally both belong to the 
following syllable, e. g. Atreus — A-trens. 

Many younger loan-words, however, especially 
those retaining their original spelling, form ex- 
ceptions. 

a. 

1. = ((X) in open syllables, e. g. da, there, 
laden, load; and before simple final consonants; 
e. ff. war* was. 
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Before fs (when it does DOt stand for SS, but 
remains fs before terminations beginning with a 
vowel) = (s) in : — 

afs,^ ate Mafs, measure 

frafs, ate safs, sat 

Frafg, food Spafs, fun (also a) 

mafs, measured vergafs, forgot. 

Before ch (which consequently does not stand 
for chch) =-- (c) in : — 

brach, fallow sprach, spoke 

brach, broke Sprache, language 

nach, after stach, stung. 
Schmach, disgrace 

Often before sch = (s) in drasch, thrashed. 

Exceptions. — Short (a) in open syllable, in 
interjections: da, there, ja, why! indeed!, na^ 
well? and in loan-words such as: — 

;4raber,2 Arab Kanapee, sofa 

Attaque, attack Kanevas, canevas 

Claque, claque Karneval, carnival 

Fiaker,' cab Metapher, metaphor 

Gala, gala Paletot, paletot 

Grammatik, grammar Saphir, sapphire 

Kakadu, cockatoo Tsehako, military cap. 

Also short vowel in ^tlas, Safran. 

Short (a) before simple final consonant, mostly 
in words that cannot be inflected, and in loan- 
words : — 



* Compounds, derivatives, etc. always inlcuded. 
2 Cdrabdr). But, arabisch {'ardbis), 
' (fi'dkdr). Also pronounced (fi'ak97'). 
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ab, of 

am = an dem, at the 

an, at, on 

As, ace, A flat 

Bamberg (name) 

Dam-, in Damhirsch, 

fallow deer 
das, that, the 
Ham, Ham (name) 

In unaccented syllables, in 



hat, has 

Kap, cape (also a) 

man, one 

Mar-, in Marstall, (royal) 

mews 
Wal-, in Walnuss, walnut, 

Walflsch, whale 
was, what. 



Nektar, nectar 
Seraph, seraph 
and generally in 
Bisam, musk 
Brftutigam, bridegroom 



Tombak, tombac 
Vivat, cheer 

Eidam, son-in-law 
Islam, Islam. 



2. = (a) in closed syllables (page 60) ; e. g. 
warten, wait, all, all. 

Exceptions. — Long (a) in closed syllable in : 



Arlberg (name) 
Arnsberg (name) 
Art, manner 
Bart, beard 
Bratsche, viol 
Glatz (name) 
Gratz (name) 
Hardt (name) 
Harz, resin (also name) 



Karbatsche,' lash 
Magd,' maid 
Papst, pope 
Quarz, quartz 
Schwarte,^ skin of bacon 
Starnberg (name) 
Start, start. 
zart, tender 
Warze,* wart. 



Unaccented in Hoffart, haughtiness. 

* Also in Adler, because rather = A-dler, than Ad-ler. 

* Also in North German pronunciation of Kladdera- 
datsch (name of comical paper). 

' Short («) in South German pronunciation, and so 
always in Magdeburg (name). 

* Also short (a) in Schwarte, Warze. Sometimes 
long (a) also in Arzt, physician, Arzenei, medicine. 
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aa. 



1 



1. Regularly = (a): — 

Aal, eel Paar, pair, (ein)paar, some 

Aar, eagle (and name) Saal, hall, saloon 

Aas, carrion Saat, seed 

Haar, hair Staat, state. 

2. = (a), unaccented, in Isaak (^i'2:ak)^ Isaac. 

ah. 

Always = (^); e. g. nah, near, fahndeu, 
search. 

ai. 

1. = (m) in German words and naturalized 
loan-words : 

Bai, bay, frith Mai, May 

Hal, shark Maid, maiden 

Hain, groye Mais, maize 

Kaiser, emperor Maisch, mash 

Laib, loaf Rain, ridge of land 

Laich, spawn Saite, string 

Laie, layman Waid, woad 

Lakai, lackey Waise, orphan; 

also in German or Germanized names, as Mai- 
land, Milan, Main, Maier, etc., and, followed by 
mute I, in some French words in -ail, where (at) 
is very nearly the original pronunciation; e. g. 



^ i. e. aa as a digraph. No notice is taken of words 
like Baal (name), Barlaam (name), where either a has 
its separate value. Similarly in the following sections. 
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Detail, detail; similarly -ailles in Versailles 

(name) J 

2. = (e), in French words, where ai is thus 
pronounced in French; e. g. Palais, palace. 

ain. 

Pronounced (f) in French loan-words such as 
Train, baggage (of an army). North German 
pronunciation, {e^), 

am, an. 

Pronounced {a) in French loan-words such as 
Cliance, chance. North German pronunciation, (a^). 

Not when am is followed by a lip-stop, or 
an by a point-stop : — Cliampagner {sampdnjdr)^ 
champagne; Gonvernante (ffu'verndnt9)j gover- 
ness ; Gairlande {ffirUndd)^ garland. — Bankier 
(ba^kje')^ banker. 

an. 

1. = (au) in all really German words; e. g. 
Au, lea. 

2. = (o*) in French loan-words ; e. g. Sance, 
sauce. 

aw. 

Pronounced (a) in the English loan-word 
Sliawl, shawl. 



* Yet, as French "1 mouill6" is generally taken for 
(y), and final voiced (j) becomes voiceless (g) according 
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ay- 

1. =-■ (at), only used in names; e. g. Bayern, 
Bavaria, Mayer (name). 

2. = (e) in loan-words such as Essay,^ essay. 

&. 

1. = (^ in open syllables; e. g. sSen, sow; 
and before simple final consonants; e. g. Bfip, 
bear. 

Before fs final (not standing for SS) = (s) in : 
Gefilfs, vessel gemS.fs, according to 

GefrS,fs, food for beasts Ges9,fs, seat, bottom. 

Before ch (not standing for chcb) ^= (c) in 
GesprSch, conversation; also in nSchst (stem, 
nSch), next. 

Before dt = (t) in StSdte, towns. As the 
singular Stadt is invariably pronounced with short 
(a), the Middle and South German short (e) in 
StSdte seems more correct than the North German 
(e), which, however, prevails on the stage, etc. 

2. = (e) in closed syllables; e. g. HSnde, 
hands. 

Exceptions. — Long (e) in closed syllable in : 
grS,tscheii, stradiUe KartHtsche, cartouch 

hatscheJn, caress trUtschen, prate. 

Kard^tsche, card (comb) 



to a German sound -law mentioned before, (de'tdlg), (ver- 
zdlg\ instead of (de'ldi), versdX\ etc., are very frequently- 
heard, especially in the North. 

* Pronounced (^SsS) ; by many speakers, C^s^), dese'), 

ViETOR, Qerman Pronunciation. 5 
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ah. 

Invariably = (g); e.g. mShen, mow; Ahre, 
ear (of corn). 

An. 

Always = (ot); e. g. glaubig, believing, 
BSume, trees. 

b. 

1. = (b)y initial or medial, i. e. followed by 
a vowel, or by a liquid consonant (I, m, n, r) 
forming part of the stem of the word, an un- 
accented e ^= (d) generally being omitted before 
the liquid ; e. g. Bahn, track, Liebe, love, iibler 
(stem, ubl, libel), worse. 

2. == (jp), final, also when followed by a li- 
(juid not belonging to the stem, or by any other 
consonant ; e. g. ab, off, liebt, loves, iiblich (stem, 
ttb) customary. There is another word iiblich, 
sickly, standing for iibellich, where b is pro- 
nounced (6), (see under 1). 

bb. 

Pronounced (J), preceding vowel short; e. g. 
Ebbe, ebb. 

c. 

1. Regularly = (ts) before front vowels; e. g. 
CiS, C sharp.^ So also before k in Polish names, 
as Potocki. 



» So also in Offlcier (= Offizier), officer. There is 
an affected pronunciation, = (^ofi'st'r\ which must not be 
imitated. 
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2. Regularly = (k) in other cases, i. e. before 
back vowels, before consonants, and final; e. g. 
Cognac (konjak)^ cognac. 

3. =^ (s) before front vowels, in French words ; 
e. g. AnnonC6 i^anqsd)^ advertisement. 

4. = {ts) before front vowels, in Italian words ; 
e. g. Cicerone,^ cicerone. In Cello, Violoncell, 
violoncello, Cellist, violoncellist, c is commonly 
pronounced {§): (§ild')j {vTo'lqsil)^ (selist), 

cc. 

1. = (kts) before front vowels; e. g. Accent 
{'aktsSnt) accent. 

2. = (k) before back vowels; e. g. Accord, 
accord. 

cch. 
Pronounced (c) in some Greek and Latin 
words; e. g. Baccbns, Gracchus. 

cci. 

Pronounced (ts) in a few Italian loan-words; 
e. g. Capriccio, capriccio; mostly, however, the 
i is pronounced separately, = (i^*), (j), 

ch. 

1. = (c) after front vowels, and after con- 
sonants; e. g. icb, I, solcta, such, mancb, many 
a, Pferch, fold, pen ; and always in the derivative 
syllable chen; e. g. Papachen, dear papa, Frau- 
chen, little woman. 

* (t8i't89r6'n9)\ but (tsi'tsdrd'nd) is frequent. 

5* 
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Also initial, in the following and similar foreign: 
words : — 

Chalkis, Ghalcis Cherusker, Cherusci 

Chares (name) Chiasma, chiasma 

Charis (name) Chimaro, chimera 

Charon (name) China, China 

ChSronea, Chseronea Chios (name) 

Charybdis (name) Chiron (name) 

Chauker, Chauci Chirurg, surgeon 

Chemie, chemistry Chlamys, chlamys 

Cheops (name) Chrie, chria 

Cherson (name) Chrysostomus, Chryso^ 

Chersones, Chersonesus stem 

Cherub, cherub chthoniseh, chthonian. 

In the Old German names Childericb, Chil- 
perich, (g) is also pronounced for ch. 

2. = (c) after back vowels, e. g. ach, ah^ 
ranchen, smoke. 

S, ^= (Jc) when followed by radical S = (5)^ 
in the following German words: — 
Achse, axle Fuchs, fox 

Achsel, shoulder Lachs, salmon 

Buchs. in Bachsbaam, box- Luchs, lynx 

wood Ochse, ox 

Buchse, box, rifle Sachse, Saxon 

Dachs, badger sechs, six (not in sechzehn^ 

Deichsel, thill sechzig) 

drechseln, turn (on a lathe) wachsen, grow 
Eidechse, lizard wechseln, change 

Fechser, layer, bud Weichsel, Vistula 

Flachs, flax Wichse, blacking. 

Flechse, sinew 

Also in Cbemnitz, Chur (names), and the fol- 
lowing and some other words, not originally German : 
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Cholera, cholera 
Chor, choir 
Chrestomathie , chresto- 

mathy 
Chrisam, chrism 
Christ, Christian 
Chrom, chromium 
Chronik, chronicle. 



Ohalcedon,^ chalcedony 

"Chaldaa, Chaldsea 

-Chamaleon, chameleon 

Chan (also Khan), khan 

Chaos, chaos (or qdos) 

Charakter, character 

Chloe (name) 

Chlor, chlorine 

Chlorns (name) 
So also in Italian loan-words; e. g. Scherzo, 
«cherzo. 

4. = (s) in French loan-words, of which the 
following are among the most common with ch 
initial : — 

Chaine, chain 

Chaise, carriage 

chamois, chamois 

Champagner (sampdnjdr), 
champagne 

Champignon, champignon 

'Chance, chance 



changieren, change 
•Charge, commission 
Oharlatan, charlatan 
Charlotte (name) 
charmant, charming 



Charpie, lint 
Chaussee, high road 
Chef, principal 
Chemisett, shirt-front 
cheyaleresk, chivalrous 
Chicane (= Schikane), 

chicane 
Chiffre, cipher 
Chignon, chignon 
ChimS,re (= Schimfire), 

chimera 
Chok, shock 



5. •■= (ts)^ in a few foreign words; e. g. Gut- 
tapercha, guttapercha (gutapSrtsa, often however 
gutapSrgO). 

ck. 
Pronounced (i), after short vowel; e. g. dick, 
thick. 



1 = (kaltse'don). "When name of town, = (galtse'don)» 
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cqa. 

Pronounced {kv)] e. g. Acquisition, acqui- 
sition. 

Always = {s) in French loan-words; e. g. 
Fa^on, shape. 

d. 

1. = (d), initial and medial; e. g. du, thou^ 
drei, three, HSnde, hands. 

2. = {t)^ final; e. g. Hand, hand, handlicb, 
handy. 

3. Mute in French words such as Fonds^ 
fund. 

dd. 
Pronounced (d), after short vowel; e. g. 
Kladde, waste-book. 

dt. 

Pronounced (^); e. g. Stadt, town, wandte^ 
turned. 

e. 

1. = {e') in open syllables (apart from cases, 
mentioned under 4) ; e. g. ade {'ad^')^ farewell^ 
Rede (first e), speech; and before simple final 
consonants; e. g. schwer, heavy. 

Exceptions. — Short {e) before ph ^= (/) ia 
Stephan, Stephen, and before simple final con- 
sonant in: — 
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Billet,* note Hotel, hotel 
Bouquet,* bouquet Reb-, in Rebhahn, par- 
Chef, head, principal tridge 
Des, D flat Relief, relief 
des, of the, etc. Sem, Shem 
es, it weg, away 
Gebhard (name) wes, of what, etc., 
gen, towards 
and other foreign words, similar to those quoted. 
In unaccented final syllables, in: — 

Achilles (name), etc. Joseph (name) 

amen, amen Requiem, Requiem 

Debet, debet Tibet, Thibet. 

Elen, elk 

2. " (e) in French words where this is the 
French sound ; e. g. Dessert, dessert, Cappiere, 
career. 

3. ■■= (e) in closed syllables (apart from cases 
under 4); e. g. fest, fast. 

Exceptions. — Long (e*) in closed syllable in: 

Besehwerde, trouble Herd, hearth 

Dresden (name) Herde, flock 

Ems (name of town) * Kebs, in Kebsweib, con- 

Erde, earth cubine 

erst,' first Krebs,* crab 

Geberde, gesture nebst, together with 
Hedwig (name) 



1 = {hiljit)^ (bu'kei). In most words in et the et is pro- 
nounced {e't)\ e. g. Paket (^paJce't)^ packet, etc. For 
Budget, budget, see page 13. 

2 By North Germans wrongly pronounced {*ims)^ like 
the name of the river Ems in Hanover. 

' In Middle and South Germany: (VrsO» Qcripa), 
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Pegnitz (name) Teplitz fname) 

Pferd, horse Verden (name) 

Quedlinburg (name) Werden (name) 

Schwedt (name) werden, become 

Schwert, sword w^rt, worfch, dear 

Schwetz (name) -werth, in Kaiserswerth 
stets, always (name), etc.* 

4. = (d) in the unaccented prefixes be- and 
ge, and in the unaccented derivative or inflectional 
suffixes e,2 el, enij en, end,^ er, ern, es, est, 
et, also combined, ele, etc.; e. g. babe, have, 
Vogel, bird, Atem, breath, lieben, love, rasend, 
furious, Vater, father, eisern, iron, alles, all, 
leidet, suffers, ich handele, I act, etc. 

Similarly, unaccented e in cases like Kar- 
neval, carnival, etc. becomes (9), 

The e in der, the, dem, (to) the, den, the, 
des, of the, es, it, when unaccented, is also pro- 
nounced (d), 

ean. 

Pronounced {o') in French loan-words; e. g. 
Platean, plateau. 



* Sometimes long (e*) also in Erz, ore (not in Erz-, 
arch-). 

* Also "mute" final e in French loan-words which in 
German are of the masculine or feminine gender (except 
after vowels); c. g. Chance, chance. 

' Not in Elend, misery, elend, miserable, which both 
= Ce'lent). As to el, em, en, es, see exceptions under e 1, 
page 70 f. 
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ee. 

1. =^ (e*); e. g. Beet, flower-bed.i 

2. = (f) in English loan-words; e. g. Beef- 
Steak,^ beef-steak. 

eh. 

Invariably = (e*); e. g. Reh, roe, stehlen, 
steal. 

ei. 

1. = (a^; e. g. Ei, egg, Seil, rope. 

2. = (ei)^ with mute 1, in French words in 
eil, such as Conseil, council. North German 
pronunciation, (elg), 

ein. 

Pronounced (f) in French loan-words such as 
Plein, plein. North German pronunciation, (eg'). 

em, en. 

Pronounced (q) in French loan-words such as 
Tpente-et-Uil, trente-et-un.^ North German pro- 
nunciation, (a^). 

eu. 

1. =^ (di)] e. g. Heu, hay, Lente, people. 



' Unaccented in the naturalized loan-word Kaffee 
(Ard/c), coffee. But Cafe {kafe'\ coffee-house. 

2 Perhaps most commonly pronounced (bi'fstek) ; but 
there are many variations. 

^ Also in Pension (pqai'd'n)^ pension, boarding-house. 
But ennuyiren, {^aniVjl'rdn\ tire. 
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2. = (o) in French loan-words: e. g. adieD^ 
good bye, Redaktear, editor. 

ey. 

Pronounced (at) in names; e. g. Meyer. 

e. 

Always = (e') ; only used in foreign words^ 
as Carre , square , and in secondarily accented 
syllables of names where simple e would be read 
as (9); e. g. Jnnge. 

f. 

Invariably = (/) ; e. g. Fall, fall, Lauf, run. 

ff. 

Always = (/), after short vowels; e. g. 
Scblff, ship, hoffen, hope. 

g. 

1. = (g)j initial, and in foreign words when 
beginning the primarily accented syllable; e. g. 
gut, good, regieren, reign. Regress, regress. 

2. = (/), medial, after front vowels, and after 
consonants; e. g. Siege, victories, Berge, moun- 
tains, regnen, rain. 

3. = (;), medial, after back vowels; e. g. 
Tage, days, ZOgen, drew. 

4. = (i), initial and medial, in the following 
and some other loan-words: — 
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Adagio,^ adagio Gendarm,* constable 

Agio,* agio generOs, generous 

arrangieren, arrange Genie, genius, ingenuity* 

Bagage, luggage genieren, constrain 

Bandage, bandage Genre,' kind 

changieren, change Ingenieur,'^ engineer 
Charge, commission, rank Neglig^, negligee 

Doge, doge Orange, orange 

Eloge, praise, eulogy Page, page (boy) 

Gage, salary Regie,^ administration 

Gelee, jelly yoltigieren, vault. 

5. = (di), often simply (i), ioitial, in English 
and Italian words; e. g. Gentleman, Giro, giro. 

6. = (A:), final in flngS, quickly, and in 
foreign words such as Log, log."^ 

7. = (^), final, after front vowels, and after 
consonants.; e. g. Sieg, victory, Bepg, mountain, 

regsam, active. 

8. = (c), final, after back vowels; e. g. Tag,. 
day, ZOg, drew, Wagnis, perilous enterprise. 

««. 

1. =- (^r), medial; e. g. Flagge, flag. 

2. = (fe), final; e. g. Brigg, brig.'' 



* Caddzt-o'), C^zX'o'), 
' (zanddrm), 

^ Not in genial, full of genius. Genius, genius, spirit^ 
where g = (g). 

* {z^r), in North Germany often (zd^r), 

* [^inze'm'o'r), 

* Not in regieren, reign (see page 74). 

' Unless the original pronunciation {g) be retained. 
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Pronounced (dz) in Italian words such as 
Arpeggio, arpeggio. Often =^ (rfir), (dzj), 

«e. 

Pronounced (i) in French loan-words such as 
S^lageolett, flageolet, Sergeant, sergeant. 

gn- 

Besides (gn)^ (jn)^ (jn), and (^w), {en) (on 
which see pronunciation of g, page 71): — 

1. = (pi)^ in words originally Latin, or treated 
:as such; e. g. Magnat, magnate, Agnes (name). 

2. ^= (w/), in words originally French; e. g. 
JMignon (name).i 

go. 

Pronounced {g) in the following and some 
other foreign words: 

Guerilla,* guerilla Guinee,* guinea 

Guide, Guy Gnipiire, guipure 

Guillotine,* guillotine Gnirlande,* garland 

Guinea* (name) Guitarre, guitar; 

and in French loan-words in gttC; e. g. Drogae, 
•drug. Intrigue, intrigue.^ 



* Also in Compagnon {kompatijq\ partner, but not 
€ompagnie (= Kompanie) {lcomp(mi'\ company. 

* {ge'rUja\ (giljo'ti'ttd\ (oi'ne'a), {gi'ne')^ (girldndd), 
' (dro'gd)^ (^intri'gd). 
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h. 

Pronounced (h) when followed by a vowel 
that does not commence a suffix, and when not 
forming part of a digraph such as Ch, th, etc. 
E. g. Hand, hand, AborD, maple-tree. Compare 
also ha, etc. 

ha (h-a) etc. 

After t, instead of- ah, etc., ha (h-a), etc. 
are written; e. g. Thai, valley, ThpaD, train-oil, 
Thor, fool, gate, etc. The pronunciation is the 
same as that of ah, etc. See also th. 

i. 

1. = (r) in open syllables; e. g. Igel, hedge- 
hog; and before simple final consonants; e. g. 
mir, me. 

Before sch (which consequently is not meant 
for schsch) = (s), in Niscbe, niche. 

Exceptions. — Short (i) mostly pronounced 
in open syllable in Clique, cHque, and always in 
Kapitel, chapter. Zither (musical instrument). 
Short (i) before simple final consonant in: 
April, April im = in dem, in the ; in, in 

bin, am Ir, in Irland, Ireland 

bis, till, as far as Krim, Crimea 

Cis, C sharp* Schwib, in Schwibbo^en^ 

Him, in Himbeere, rasp- vaulted arch 

berry Sin, in Singrtin, peri- 

hin, thither winkle 

mit, with Winfried (name); 



* And similar musical terms: Dis, D sharp, etc. 
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^Iso in the unaccented suffixes ib (Wittib = 
Witwe, widow), ich (lich, rich), ig, in, is, isch, 
^nd nis;^ e. g. Bottich, vat, KSflg, cage, K6lli- 
^in, queen, Firnis, varnish, Harniscb, armour, 
Ereignis, event; and in unaccented ik, ir, it; 
•e. g. Poetik,^ art of poetry. Deficit, deficiency, 
Saphir, sapphire. 

Mostly also in Pilgrim, pilgrim, and always 
in names such as Joachim, Arnini. 

2. =^ (i), in closed syllables; Kiste, chest. 

3- = Uh before (a); e. g. Familie, family, 
Spanien, Spain. 

Compare ai, ei, oi, ui, etc. 

ie. 

1. = (^0; G- g' sie, she, Liebe, love. So 
also in many words of foreign origin in ie, mostly 
abstract nouns, names of sciences, etc. from French; 
€. g.: — 

Akademie, academy Demokratie, democracy 

Anarchie, anarchy Energie, energy 

Anatomie, anatomy Epidemie, epidemy 

Aristokratie, aristocracy Gallerie, gallery 
Artillerie, artillery Garantie, warranty 

Astronoiuie, astronomy Genie, genius 
Oompagnie) company Geographie, geography 

* In the plural the n or 8 is doubled, according to 
the general rule; e. g. Koniginnen, Ereignisse. 

* Provincially (in the Middle and South of Germany) 
also accented ik, ip, it, iz, as in Musik, music, Prinzip, 
principle, Granit, granite, Hospiz, hospice, etc., are pro- 
nounced with short (Q instead of («*). 
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Oeometrie, geometry Phantasie, phantasy 

Harmonie, harmony Philologie, philology 

Industrie, industry Philosophie, philosophy 

Infanterie, infantry Poesie, poetry 

Kolonie, colony Symmetrie, symmetry 

Kopie, copy Sympathie, sympathy 

Lotterie, lottery Telegraphie, telegraphy 

Melodie, melody Theologie, theology, di- 
Orthographie, ortho- vinity 

graphy Theorie, theory; 
Partie, party, part 

in all verbs ending in ieren, e. g.: — 

regieren, reign spazieren, go for a walk; 

and in most noms in ier, e. g. : — 

Barbier, barber Manier, manner 

Kanonier, gunner Qnartier, quarter. 

Klavier, piano 

2. = (t'o)^ but often only (^•), in: — 
Marie, Mary Sophie, Sophia. 

3. = (?*^), (J9) ; in many nouns in ie, mostly 
taken from Latin ; e. g. : — 

Aktie, share Knrie, curie 

Familie, family Linie, line 

Furie, fury Materie, matter 

Glorie, glory Mnmie, mummy 

Grazie, grace Pramie, premium 

Historie, history Reliquie, relic; 
Injurie, insult 

in names of plants such as 

Cichorie, chicory Fncbsie, Fuchsia; 

in Christian names such as 

Amalie, Amelia Lncie, Lucy; 

Emilie, Emily 
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in names of countries in ien, e. g. : — 

Belgien, Belgium, Spanien, Spain, etc., 

Indien, India 

(so also : — 

Belgier, Belgian Spanier, Spaniard, etc), 

and in names in ien only used in the plural, e. g. : — 
Ferien, holidays Mobilien, furniture, etc. 

4. = (^'^O? (i^Oi i^ foreign words such as 
Diego (name) Hygiene, hygiene; 
Gabriele, Gabriella 

also in French words in ier where ier retains ita 
French pronunciation (p silent), e. g.: — 
Atelier, studio Metier, trade 

Bankier, banker Portier, porter. 

5. = (re), (je)^ in French words where ifc is 
the French spelling; e. g. : — 

Barriere, barrier Tantieme, royalty, share. 

Karriere, career 

6. = (t'S)^ {jS)^ in foreign words such as 

Patient, patient Trienninm, space of three 

Andienz, audience years 

speziell, special Dnieper (name). 
Serviette, napkin 

7. = (0, in:- 

Viertel, quarter, fourth yierzebn, fourteen 
vierteilen, quarter (or f ) vierzig, forty ; 

also sometimes unaccented in vielleicht, perhaps. 

ieh. 

Always = (i*); e. g. Vieh, cattle, stiehlt, 
steals. 
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ien. 

Pronounced (ot) in Lieutenant (= Lent- 
nant), lieutenant. 

ih. 

Pronounced (f) in: — 
ihm, ihn, him ihrer, of her, of them 

ibnen, them ihrig, hers, theirs. 

ihr, her, their ; you 

il. 

Pronounced (t) in French words such as De- 
tail, detail, Fauteuil, easy-chair. North German 
pronunciation, (de'tdlg)^ ifo't'olg)^ etc. 

ill (11). 

Pronounced {Ij) in French words such as 
Bouteille, bottle, — the final e being sounded, 
= (9) — , Medaillon, medallion. Postilion, po- 
stillion. 

im, in. 

Pronounced (f) in French words such as 
Bassin, basin. North German pronunciation, 
(basSff)^ etc. 

J. 

1. Regularly = (;') ; e. g. ja, yes. Major, 
major. 

2. = (0)^ in the following and some similar 
words: — 

VrETOR, German Pronunciation. 6 
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Jalousie, Venetian blinds Journal, journal 

Jargon, jargon Don Juan^ (name). 

Jenny (name) 
Jasmin, jasmine, has mostly (J) in North 
German pronunciation. 

3. = (d^)^ for which, however^ (S) is com- 
monly substituted, in a few English words :^^ 

Jockey, jockey Jury, jury, 

the latter often being pronounced in the German 
way, with j -= (j). 

k. 

Invariably = (A:); e. g. kahl, bald. 

1. 

Pronounced (Z); e. g. lahm, lame. See il. 

11. 

Pronounced (0; e. g. voll, full. See ill. 

m. 

Pronounced (m) ; e. g. mir, me. See am, 
em, efc. 

mm. 
Invariably ~ (m); e. g. Lamm, lamb. 

n. 

1. = (f^); e. g. nie, never, an, at. See 
an, etc. 

2. = (y). See ng and nk. 



' = {d^ZH'q). North German pronunciation, {ddf^zwav). 
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1. r= (y); e. g. singen, sing, lang, loDg. 

2. = {^g)^ when fig is followed by a vowel 
other than e = {9) or by a consonant and such a 
vowel; mostly in Old German or foreign names; e. g. 

Ingo Ganges^ 

Albalonga Ingraban. 

nk. 

Pronounced {^k) ; e. g. sinken, sink, Dank, 
thanks. 

nn. 

Pronounced (n); e. g. Mann, man. See en. 

o. 

1. r=z (o') in open syllables; e. g. SO, so, 
Rose, rose; and before simple final consonants; 
e. g. Gebot, commandment. 

Before fs (when it does not stand for SS) 
= {s) in: — 

blofs, bare Klofs, dumpling 

Flofs, raft Stofs, thrust. 

grofs, great 

Before ch (not standing for chch) = (c) in 
hoch, liigli.2 

* ~ (gdi/ges), the river Ganges; but Ganges, geni- 
tive of Gang, = ((jdf^s). 

* But Hochzeit, wedding, Hochheim (name), with 
short (0). 

6* 
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Exceptions. — Short (o) in open syllable in 
loan-words, such as Berloque, trinket, Joli (name 
of dog). 

Often in syllables preceding the accented 



one, e. 



»• • 



Kolofs, colossus Pomeranze, orange 

Komit^, committee Promenade, promenade 

Pomade, pomatum Volontftr, volunteer. 

Short (o) before simple final consonant in: — 
Brom-, in Brombeere, Lor-, in Lorbeer, laurel 

blackberry Mob,^ mob 

Chok, shock ob,' if 

Don, don (also name) Top, top 

grob,* coarse vom = von dem, of the 

Grog,' grog von, of 

Gros, gross vor in Vorteil, advantage, 

Jot, letter J 
and in unaccented final syllables; e. g. Jakob, 
Jacob, Nabob, and many words in or, OS; e. g. 
Doktor, doctor, Chaos, chaos. 

2. = (o), in closed syllables; e. g. Gott, God. 

Exceptions. — Long (d) in closed syllable 



m; 



Jost (name) Mond, moon 

Kloster, convent Obst, fruit 

Lotse, pilot Ostem, Easter 



1 Also in Grobheit, coarseness, Grobschmied, black- 
smith. Not, however, in grobe, etc., Grobian, brute. 

* Pronounced (^roA-), (mop). 

* But Obacht, heed, beobachten, observe = {d'lact), 
hd'6'hnci9ii\ 
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Propst, provoBt Trost, consolation* 

Thorn (name) Vogt, bailiff, reeve. 

Also in Fort, fort, Ressort, department, 
with mute t, and similar* French loan-words.- 

oa. 

Pronounced (o*) in English words, as Toast, 
toast, sometimes pronounced (to'dst). Also in 
Coaks (supposed to be the English spelling), coke. 

oe. 

Pronounced (o') in Low German names; e. g. 
Koesfeld, Soest; not accented in Itzehoe. 

oea. 

Pronounced (o') in the French loan-word 
Coeur, hearts (at cards). 

oh. 

Invariably = (6') ; e. g. roh, raw, Ohr, ear. 

oi. 

1.= (dt) in a few words originally English 
or Low German; e. g. : — 

aboi, ahoy Boizenbnrg (name). 

Boi, buoy 

2. = {p') in Low German names; e. g. : — 
Grevenbroich Voigt (Voigtland). 

Troisdorf 



* Often also in Rost, grill (not in Rost, rust). 
' Observe, however, Lord, lord, = (Idt't). 
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3. = (o*a) in French loan-words ; e. g. Bou- 
doir, boudoir;^ = (o'a) in chamois, chamois. 

om, on. 

Pronounced ($) in French words such as 
Ballon, balloon.*'^ North German pronunciation, (o^). 

00. 

Pronounced (o*) in: — 
Boot, boat Moos, moss. 

Moor, moor 

on. 

Used in French words, and pronounced the 
same as German n: — 

1. = (u') in open syllables; e. g. Ronte, 
route; and before simple final consonants; e. g. 
Tonr, tour. 

2. = (u) in closed syllables ; e. g. Ressonrce, 
resource.. Also before ch = (s) in Donche, douche. 

«. 

1. = (o*) in open syllables; e. g. ode, desert; 
and before simple final consonants; e. g. SchOn, 
beautiful. 

2. = (o) in closed syllables; e. g. MOrder, 
murder. 



* Comptoir (= Kontor) is mostly pronounced (konto'r). 

2 Not in feminine words in ion, such as Nation, nation, 
where on is pronounced (o';/). So also Bataillon = (ba- 
taljo'fi)^ batallion, Eskadron = {^e8kadr6'n\ squadron. 
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Exceptions. — Long {3') in closed syllable 
in: — 

Beborde, authority . Osterreicb, Ostreich, 

-f^rde, in £ckernforde Austria 

(name), etc. Worth (name), also in 

Fldtz, layer, stratum Donauwortb, etc. 

»h. 

Invariably = (o*); e. g. Hiihle, cavern. 

ow. 

Pronounced (o*) in the loan-word Bowie, 
bowl, and Unaccented in Low German names in 
ow, as Biilow, Grabow. 

p. 

1. Regularly = (p); e. g. Paar, pair. 

2. Mute in French loan-words such as Coup, 
coup. 

ph. 

Pronounced (/) in the German word Epheu, 
ivy; and in words originally Greek; e. g. Philo- 
SOphie, philosophy. 

pp. 

Invariably = (p) ; e. g. Rappe, black horse, 
Trupp, troop, hord. 

pph. 

Pronounced (/) in the Greek name Slappho. 
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qn. 

1. Regularly == (i©); e. g. Quelle, spring, 
bequem, convenient. 

2. == (i), in some French loan-words; e. g. : — 
Bouquet, bouquet Marquis, marquis. 
Clique, clique 

r. 

1. Regularly = (r); e. g. ranh, rough, hier, 
here. 

2. Mute in French words in er such as 
Diner, dinner, and some words in ier (see ie). 

Ph. 

Pronounced (r), in Greek words; e. g. Rha- 
barber, rhubarb. 

TV. 

Always = (r), after a short vowel; e. g. 
Narr, fool, verwirren, confound. 

rrh. 

Pronounced (r) , the preceding vowel short ; 
in Greek words; e. g. Katarrh, cold. 

S. 
1. = (z)^ initial before vowels, and medial 
before vowels, or liquids originally preceded by e 
= i^)i ®- S' ®^9 ^^7 Rose, rose, winsle (= 
winsele), whine. 
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2. =(5), initial before consonants, medial 
before consonants, and final; e. g. Skizze, sketch, 
ist, is, Hals, neck. 

3. (s), initial, in the combinations sp and si, 
and also when preceded by German prefixes ; e. g. 
sprechen, speak, (besprechen, speak about), 
stehen, stand, (verstehen, understand), speku- 
lieren, speculate, studieren, study. 

In naturalized loan-words (sp) and (st) are 
frequently used also after foreign prefixes ; e. g. in 
Inspektor, inspektor, konstatieren, state, affirm, 
etc., but this cannot yet be recommended. 

In modern foreign names, except familiar ones, 
suxjh as 

Spinoza Stambnl 

Staffa Stuart 

initial sp and st are pronounced (sp) and (st). 

4. Mute in French words such as Marquis, 
marquis. 

sell. 

1. Regularly = (s); e. g. scharf, sharp, 
mischen, mix. 

2. = (sk) in Italian words, e. g. Scherzo, 
scherzo. 

sh. 

Pronounced (S) in English words; e. g. Shawl, 
(sdl)y shawl. Sherry, sherry; also in Shlips, 
neck-tie. 
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fs m. ss (If). 

Both invariably = (s); e. g. Pufs, foot, 
Kasse, cash. 

t. 

1. Eegularly = (t); e.g. Tau, rope, warten, 
wait, mit, with. 

2. = (ts) before unaccented i followed by an 
accented vowel in words originally Latin; e. g. 
Nation, nation, Patient, patient; followed by 
unaccented v = (9) in Aktie, share, ^ and en = (on)^ 
as in BOotien, Boeotia. 

3. Mute in French words such as 

Depot, depot Arrangement, arrange- 

Budget, budget ment. 

th. 

Always = (t) ; in German words only occurr- 
ing through transposition of the letter h when used 
to indicate length of a neighbouring vowel; e. g. 
Thai (compare Zahl), valley, and, instead of t, 
in some German names; e. g. : — 

Bertha Lotbringen, Lorraine 

Gtinther Mathilde, Matilda 

Lothar Walther(Walter), Walter. 

th = (t) is als written in Greek and other 
foreign words ; e. g. Theater, theatre. Thee, tea. 



* In other words z (c) is written instead of t when 
unaccented e follows; e. g. Grazie, grace. When pre- 
ceded by s, t = (05 ©• S' Hostie, host. 
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tt. 

Invariably =■ (^) ; e. g. fett, fat, bitter, bitter. 

tz. 

Always = (ts); e. g. 8itzen, sit, Satz, sen- 
tence. 

a. 
1. = (u') in open syllables; e. g. du, thou, 
rufen, call; and before simple final consonants; 
e. g. gut, good. 

Before final fs (when not standing for ss) 
= (s) in: — 

Fufs, foot Rufs, soot. 

Grufs, greeting 
Before ch (which does not stand for cbch) 
== (c) in: — 

Brnch, fen* Kuchen, cake 

Bnch, book snehen, seek 

Buche, beech Truchsefs, dapifer 

Finch, curse Tuch, cloth. 

Often before chs = (ks) in 
Wuchs, growth wuchs, grew, 

and before sch = (s) in WQSch, washed. 

Exceptions. — Short (u) before simple con- 
sonant, including th, in: — 

Klnb,' club una, round, about 

plus, plus Ur-, in Urteil, verdict 

Luther (name) zum = zu dem, to the 

Rum, rum zur =^ zu der, to the. 



* Not in Bruch, break, rupture. 

2 Pronounced in the German way, = (kliip). 
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and unaccented in loan-words; e. g. Modus, mode, 
Sirup, syrup. 

2. = (u) in closed syllables; e. g. Mutter, 
mother, Kunst, art. 

Exceptions. — Long (W) in closed syllable 
in : — 

Geburt,* birth pnsten, pant 

Hasten, cough Schuster, shoemaker 

Ludwig, Lewis Wust, chaos, trash. 

3. =^ {t1') in open syllables, in French loan- 
words ; e. g. Aper^u, sketch. 

4. = (ii) in closed syllables, in French loan- 
words; e. g. Budget, budget. 

5. = (v) in the combination qa. See qu. 

uh. 

Invariably = {u')-^ e. g. Kuh, cow. 

ui. 

Pronounced (wQ in hui, ho, pfui, fie. 

nni, un. 

Pronounced (q) in French words such as Par- 
fum, parfume. Vingt-un. 

North German pronunciation, (d». 

ii. 

1. = (u*)^ in open syllables; e. g. mude, 



* Also pronounced (w), and always short (fV) in ge- 
biirtig, native. 
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tired; and before simple final consonants; e. g. 
fur, for. 

Before fs = (s) in siifs, sweet. 
Before sch = (s) in Riische, ruche. 
2. = (u) in closed syllables; e. g. Htttte, 
hut, Btirde, burden. 

Exceptions. — Long (fr) in closed syllable 
in: — 

diister, gloomy Riister, elm 

Niister, nostril wiidt, waste. 

tth. 

Invariably = (^•); e. g. kiihn, bold. 

V. 

1. ^= (/) in. German words; e. g. viel, much; 
also in the old loan-words 

Veilchen (Veiel), violet Vers, verse 
Veit, Vitus, Guy Vogt, governor; 

and always when final; e. g. Motiv, motive. 

2. = (v) in foreign words, mostly of Latin 
or Romance origin; e. g. Vase, vase, oval, oval. 

w. 

Regularly pronounced («?); e. g. wohl, well. 
On ow = {O') see ow. 

X. 

1. Regularly pronounced (is); e. g. Axt, 
axe, Index, index. 
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2. = (§) in Don Quixote^ (name). 

3. Mute in French forms such as Blireaiix,^ 
offices. 

y- 

1. = (u-) or (r) in open syllables ; e. g. Mythe, 
myth; and before simple final consonants; e. g. 
Asyl, refuge. 

Also in unaccented yr, as in Satyr, satyr, etc. 

2. = (il) or (i) in closed syllables; e. g. Myrte, 
myrtle. 

3. = (v) in names, e. g. Schwyz. 

4. = (i) in names, e. g. Hyrtl. 

^' = 0)? initial or medial ; e. g. loyal, loyal. 

z. 

1. Regularly = (fs); e. g. zu, to, too. 

2. ^= (z) in a few foreign words; e. g. : — 
Bazar, bazaar Vezier(— Wesir), vizier * 
Gaze, gauze 

zz. 

Pronounced (fs) in Italian loan-words; e. g. : — 
Skizze, sketch Strazze, waste-book. 



1 = {dqkVsot)^ North G^erman pronunciation, (dd^klsot)^ 
as if spelled in the French way, Don Qnichotte. Rarely 
= (^don kico'td). 

* But Bureaus, which is also used, = (hCcro's). 

' Bronze, bronze, is generally pronounced (6r^sa), 
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GERMAN ACCENT, 

AND OTHER PECULIARITIES OF GERMAT^ 
PRONUNCIATION. 

It has often been remarked that a person 
may speak a language with perfect correctness and 
fluency, and yet be detected as a foreigner, because 
he has not yet acquired the native accent. 

It will usually be found, however, that, al- 
though grammar and idiom may be faultless, yet 
cither the general mode of articulation or the 
laws of sound peculiar to the language have been 
imperfectly mastered. Apart from these points, 
what is commonly called accent still comprises 
two very different things, viz. stress^ and pitch 
or tone. 



MODE OF ARTICULATION. 

The German mode of articulation, as differing 
from the English, may be said to be characterized 
by the formation of the vowels, especially the round 
vowels, and of the dentals, as described above (see 
chapter on German Sounds), tlie tongue - articula- 
tion being forwarder and more determined , and 
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the lips freely used in the formation both of vowel 
and consonant -sounds. To German ears, spoken 
English, as well as German pronounced in the 
English way, sounds to a certain degree unarticu- 
lated. 

LAWS OP SOUND. 

Of German sound -laws (which mainly result 
from the peculiarities of German articulation and 
accentuation), the following are the most important 
for English speakers. Several have, previously 
been alluded to. 

1. Initial vowels, unless almost unaccented 
and closely connected with the preceding word, 
are preceded by the glottal stop, ('), even when 
occurring in the interior of compound words ; e. g. 
all CciZ), Jiberall {^u'b9r'dl)^ everywhere. 

2. Final vowels, except unaccented e ^= (9), 
and the vowel a in the interjections da (dd)^ 
there, na (nd)j well, etc., are long, whether pri- 
marily accented or not ; e. g. du {dil')^ thou, Ka- 
kadn (kdkadU')^ cockatoo. 

3. Long vowels are strictly simple vowels, 
and not diphthongal as EngUsh 00 = {Uw) in 
fool, etc. (see examples under 2). 

4. Final consonants, except liquids (1, m, 
n, ng, r), are voiceless and sharp, even when 
spelled b, d, g; e. g. ab ('dp\ oiBF, Sieg (zt'g)^ 
victory. 
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5. Final consonants, liquids included, are 
short, even after short vowels ; e. g. Quell (kvSl)j 
well, Hand (hdnt)^ hand. 

6. Long consonants only occur instead of 
double consonants, either in composition, or where 
two words are closely connected ; e. g. mitteileii 
{mitdU9n)^ communicate, not thnn (nd'tu'n)^ be 
needful, with long (^), — only when particular 
distinctness is intended (n&t tu'n). 

In rapid speech, the simple short consonant 
is generally pronounced: (mitaibn)^ (nd'tu'n). 

The following changes commonly take place 
and may be tolerated in conversational German. 

7. If final voiceless consonants are closely 
followed by their voiced correspondents, the follow- 
ing vowel not bearing a principal accent, the voiced 
sound is generally omitted ; e. g. hast du {hdstu%^ 
instead of (hdst du'\ hast thou, mnfs sich (mtisig)^ 
instead of (mus zig)^ must . . . itself. 

8. Initial {z) preceded in composition by a 
voiceless consonant often becomes {s)\ e. g. AJb- 
sicht {^dpsigt)^ intention, instead of the normal 
{^dpzigt). 

9. (p) in (mp) followed by a third consonant, 
especially by (/), is often omitted; e. g. Kampf 
(kdrnf)^ instead of (kdmpf)^ combat. 

For initial (^/), simple (/) is frequent; e. g. 
Pferd (fe'rt)^ instead of (pfS'rt\ horse. 

* Also (has dii'), etc., the voiceless sound being 
omitted. 

ViETOR, German Pronunciation. 7 
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10. (t) in (nt) followed by a third consonant, 
especially by (s), is similarly often omitted; e. g. 
^anz (gdns)^ instead of (gdnts)^ whole. 

11. (on) often becomes either (n), or else (m) 
after labials, (n) after dentals, (y) after gutturals 
(see pages 29 f.). 

STRESS AND EMPHASIS. 

STRESS, 

As in English, ihe different syllables of words 
of more than one syllable are pronounced with 
different degrees of force. As the accentuation 
is in most cases correctly indicated in dictionaries, 
and partly in grammars in ordinary use, it will 
here be sufficient to point out the leading prin- 
ciples. 

SIMPLE WORDS. 
Genuine German Words. 

In genuine German words, the radical syllable, 
which is also the first syllable of the word, has 
the principal accent or stress, the remaining 
syllables weaker stresses,^ only prefixes and suf- 
fixes with e = (9) being altogether unaccented ; e. g. 
ein, one, eine, one (fem.), etnig, at one, etnigeUj 
imite, Einignngj agreement, Verein, association, 
geeinigt^ united, VereinigUHg, union, etc. 



^ Ooly the p^noipal stress is marked in the following 
examples. 
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Exceptions: Forelle, trout, lebendig, alive; 
mostly also lutherisch, Lutheran.* 

German words with terminations of foreign 
origin which are regularly accented, are not really 
-exceptions. Such endings ar^: ei, e.g. Bettelei, 
beggary; ieren, e. g. hansieren, peddle; nr, 
«. g. Glastir, glazing; enser, ensisch, e. g. 
Badenser, inhabitant of Baden, badensisch, 
belonging to Baden (cp. Athem^Hser , athe- 
mensisch, Athenian, etc.). 

Loan - Words, 

Loan-words, except those which have become 
perfectly naturalized, as a rule retain their original 
accent. 

Such words as have been incorporated into 
the language in the Old High German period 
(before 1100 A. D.) are no longer foreign in form, 
and are accented in the German way. They are 
mostly of Latin origin. E. g. Ulilnze , mint, 
Fenster, window. — Unsettled (in sing.) : ^Itar, 
Altar, altar. 

In the Middle High German period (down 
to about 1500 A. D.) many French words found 
their way into German. They have partly sub- 
mitted to German accentuation, and are quite 



^ In lebendig, the stress has been shifted to the 
following heavy syllable; ForcUe and lutherisch may 
have been influenced by loan-words such as Kapelle, chapel, 
Htherisch, ethereal. 

7* 
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German in appearance, e. g. -^benteiier, adven- 
ture, Dtitzend, dozen; partly the French stress 
is preserved, e. g. Parte/, party, tnrnieren^ 
joust. — Doublets: Banner — Panier, banner^ 
Demant — Diamant, diamond. 

Words received into the language in the Mo- 
dern High German period mostly retain their 
foreign accent, as also other traces of their foreign 
origin; e. g. adieu ^ good-bye. Hotel, hoteL 
— Latin -French doublets with regard to stress: 
PMnomen, Phanomen (-mi'n)^ phenomenon^ 
Statne (std'tm) or (statu'd)^ statue. 

Of words in ik, some follow the Latin accen- 
tuation, others the French. To the letter class 
(with stress on ik) belong: — 

Fabrik, works Politik, politics 

Katholtk, catholic Repnblik, republic 

Kritik, critique pnbHk, public 

and mostly also: — 

Arithmetik, arithmetic Mnsik, music 
Mathematik, mathematics Physik, physics.' 
On words in ie see pages 78 ff. 
Words in or are mostly taken from the Latin 
and accentuated accordingly; e. g. AutOTj author, 
Doctor, doctor, etc., the stress shifting to the 
termination in the plural ; e. g. AutoPen, with o 
= (6'),^ So also D^mon, demon, plur. Dfimonen. 

' But Latin accent in Kritiker, critic, PoHtiker, 
politician, Mathematiker, mathematician, etc. 

- • Stress on or = (^o'r) also in the sing. e. g, in 
Humor, humor. Meteor, meteor. Tenor, tenor voice. 
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There is similar shifting of stress in Jlther, 
^ther — Stherisch, etherial, Balsam, balsam, 
balm — balsamisch, balsamic, etc. 

In words of like termination that are frequently 
used in juxtaposition the stress is often drawn 
back on the first syllable, e. g. Nominativ, no- 
minative, G^^nitiv, genitive, etc. 

Of names accented on the final syllables, besides 
Athen, Athens, Plorenz, Florence, Korinth, 
Corinth, Paris, Turin, may be mentioned: 
MeraH, Tirol, and North German names of towns 
in in, e. g. Berlin, Stettin. Observe German 
stress in Koblenz, Coblence, Konstanz, Con- 
stance. 

COMPOUNDS. 
General Remarks. 

1. In compounds, the first part of which is 
ii nominal stem, the radical syllable of the first 
component (this being in most cases the individua- 
lizing part of the whole word) as a rule bears the 
principal stress, the radical syllables of the re- 
maining components weaker stresses (>); e. g. 
Hatisherr, master of the house, Hatisherrn- 
wiirde, the dignity of being the master of the 
house. 

If however the last component in the indi- 
vidualizing one, it in its turn receives the stress 
(<:) ; e. g. Jahrhtindert, century ; but again, e. g. 
Pestjahrhondert, century of the plague. 
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Equal stress (=), as in English steel-peti^ 
twenty-one, only rarely occurs in German, and 
mostly serves to emphasize the meaning of the^ 
second part of the compound ; e. g. steiTLTeichy. 
enormously rich. 

2. It is necessary to distinguish between in^ 
dependent compounds, and compounds derived from 
such. E. g. in (jbertreibnng, exaggeration, the 
stress is on the second part, because the word 
is not compounded of liber, over, and "Tpei- 
bnng'' (as, e. g. tfbermass, excess, isofiibeis 
and Mafs, measure), but derived from the verb 
iibertreiben, exaggerate. 

3. The prefixes be, emp, ent, er, ge, vei\ 
zer are unaccented, unless the accent be shifted 
on to them for the sake of contradistinction; e. g. 
vergehen, perish — zergehen, dissolve. 

special Bemarks, 
I. Nouns. 
1. The second part of the compound, instead 
of the first, is accented : — 

(a) In loose compounds consisting of adjective and 
noun ; e. g. (der) HohepHester, high-priest. 

(b) In most compound geographical names the first 
part of which is an adjective or a genitive 
case; e. g. Langonsalza, K6nigswinter. ^ 



^ Names in born, bronn, briick, brunn, fOrde, 
grfttz, hall, mlinde, renth, rode, walde, werth, w5rth 

regularly have this accentuation; e. g, Paderbom, Hell- 
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(c) In compounds denoting a period of time, the 
first part being a genitive case; e. g. Tages- 
anfang, beginning of the day. So also 
JahrhteHdert, century, and similar terms. 

(d) In compound names of holy days; e. g. Palm- 
sonntag, Palm Sunday. 

(e) In some compounds, the second part of which 
is itself a compound and longer than the 
first; e. g. Generalpostmeister, postmaster 
general. 

(/) Sometimes in Neujahr, New Year, Biirger- 

meister, mayor. 

2. Both parts of the compound Yislyb equal 
stress : — 
(a) In double names forming loose compounds^ 

such as Hessen-Nassau. 
(J) In compounds the first part of which only 

serves to emphasize, not exactly to qualify^ 

bronn, Osnabr^ck, Beinhardsbrunn, Eckemforde^ 
KOniggr^tz, Beichenhall, Swinem^nde, Gailenretith, 
Eberswalde, Kaiserswerth, Donanw6'rth. Other names 
however, in spite of their being compounded with an ad- 
iectiye or genitive case, are treated like simple words; 
e. g. Oberndorf; Karlsbad, Karlsruhe, Landshut. 
So also Greifswald in the correct local pronunciation; 
but, like Stralsund, it is frequently misspronounced with 
stress on the second (the latter e. g. in Schiller's Wallen- 
stein). Observe the German pronunciation of Hannover^ 
Hanover, with stress on o, the word being originally a 
compound (= hohen Ufer, high bank). — Again : Aschaf- 
fenbwrg, Bernbwrg, Elberfeld. 
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the meaning of the second ; e. g. JBJrzschelm, 

arch rogue. 1 
(c) In long compounds both parts of which are 

again compounded ; e.g. VoPderganmen- 

reibelant, palatal continuant. 

3. Shifting of stress pretty frequently occurs 
when the first portion its itself compounded and the 
second word of it might possibly form the first 
word of the second portion ; e. g. Landgerichts- 
direktor, as if compounded of Land and Ge- 
richtsdirektor, although really = Landgericht 
+ Direktor. 

II. Adjectives and Adverbs. 

1. The second, instead of the first part, bears 
the principal stress: — 

(a) In leibeigen, held in thraldom, herzeigCB, 
most beloved, vollkonnnen, perfect, will- 
kommen, welcome, where the first part in 
no longer felt as qualifying the second. 

(b) In the adjective ausgezeichnet, excellent, 
as distinct from the p. p. atisgezeichnet. So 
also mostly fortw^hrend (adj. and adv.), con- 
tinually), ausnehmend (adv.), uncommonly. 

(c) In compounds the first part of which is ail, 
only serving to generalize or emphasize the 
meaning of the word ; e. g. allgem^in, ge- 



* IJut Judas der £^i*zschelm (= miscreant), just as 
JEJrzbischof, archbishop; etc. 
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neral: so also in compounds with hoch; e. g. 
hochwardig, reverend. 

{d) In compounds the first part of which forms 
an attribute of a following substantive stem; 
e. g. hohepriesterlich, pontifical. 

{e) In loose compounds such as meuscheB- 
mdglich, within the power of man. 

(/) In some adjectives in lich: — 

abschetelich, abominable eigent^mlich, peculiar 
absonderlich, particular handgrf?tflich, obvious 
angenblicklich , instan- hanpts^chlich, principal 

taneous nrspr^nglich, original 

angenscheinlich, evident vornehmlich, especialClj) 
ansdr^icklich, express vortrefflich, excellent 
aasf<ihrlich, detailed vorz^glich, exquisite 

ansserordentlich, extra- wahrschemlich , pro- 
ordinary bable ; 
often also in abs^chtlich, intentional. 

(g) In some adjectives in ig: — barmherzig, 
merciful , dreieinig , dreifaltig , triune ; 
mostly in wahrhaftig, true (always when 
adv.), zuk'^nftig, future; often in armselig, 
miserable, aufrichtig, sincerej freiwillig, 
voluntary, holdselig, most lovely, inbr^n- 
stig, ardent, notwendig, necessary. 

(h) Mostly in offenbar, manifest. 

(i) In compounds with alt, such as altenglisch, 
Old English, altnordisch, Old Norse, Ice- 
landic, etc., because they are often used in 
juxtaposition.^ 

* Mostly however altdentsch, althochdentsch, as 
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{k) In compounds with un, if the second part of 
the compound is a verbal adjective, — the ra* 
dical syllable of the verb bearing the stress; 
e. g. Qnerbdrbar, inaudible, nnab^nder- 
lich, unalterable;^ if the second part is a p. p. 
with accented prefix, the latter retains the 
accent; e. g. Qiiaiigemeldet, not anounced. 
— Other adjectives, not derived from verbs: 
ungeheteep, immense (but subst.= crnge- 
hener, monster), nngemein, uncommon. 

2. Both parts of the compound have equal 
stress : — 
(a) In compounds the first part of which only 

serves to emphasize the second; e. g. erz- 

dtimm, very stupid, brainless, hlutavm^ very 

poor, penniless; 2 etc. 
(6) In very long compounds such as tenwieder- 

bringlich, irrecoverable, instead of Uliwie* 

derbrtnglich (cf. 1. k), 

III. Verbs. 

1. The second part of the compound ia 
accented: — 
(a) In compounds the first part of which is the 



opposed to n6te(hoch)deutsch ; so also altfrHnkisch 
= altmodisch, old-fashioned. 

^ So also nnmd'glich, impossible; m5glich being^ 
derived from mcSgen (= vermSgen), to be able. 

^ But blntarm, anemic, with stress on the first part. 
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inseparable prefix misS; e. g. missbrat^cheit^ 
abuse. 

(/>) In compounds with the inseparable prefix 
voll; e. g. yollenden, complete (not where 
vol I is a separable adjective, as in voll- 
giessen, to fill to the brim). 

(r) In compounds with the inseparable prefixes^ 
dnrch, hinter, uber, urn, nnter. wieder; 
e. g. dnrehdringen, permeate, fill, hinter- 
bl ingen, communicate(secretly),nberS6tzeii,. 
translate, nmzjehen, enclose, nnterstellen^ 
presuppose, wiederholeii, repeat (not where 
darch, hinter, etc., are separable adverba 
= hindnrch, dahinter, etc.; as dterch- 
dringen, urge one's way through; etc.). 

IV. Particles. 

Compound particles as a rule are accented 
not on the first, but on the second part; e. g. 
bergaief, up hill, alsbald, forthwith. 

The following words are however accented on 
the first part: — also, consequently, dettnoch,. 
nevertheless, wiedemm, again, which are no 
longer looked upon as compounds; so also fre- 
quently vorher, before, nachher, afterwards,. 
gradaas, straight on, beinah, beinahe, almost,. 
aufsevAcmy besides, trotzdem, nevertheless; 
aiifsephalb, outside, oberhalb, above, etc.; 
einerlei, of one kind (but einvvlei^ no matter),. 
zweierlei, of two kinds, different, derlei, of that 
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kind, etc.; einiual, once, a single time (but ein- 
mal, once = some time), zweimal, twice, etc.;^ 
<lainals, then, ni^mals, never, etc.; hintep- 
rJicks, backwards, from behind; dfesseits, on 
this side, j^nseits, on the other side ; atifwarts, 
upward, vorwSrts, forward; kretiZweis, cross- 
wise, paarweis, in pairs, etc. ; mostly diesfalls, 
in that case, gleichfalls, likewise, etc.; fernep- 
Mn, for the future, etc. ; meinetwegen, nief net- 
halben, on my account, for aught I care, etc.; 
metnesteils, for my part, etc. 

STRESS. 

Sentence-stress, or emphasis, is, as the word- 
stress, on the whole logical in German, the most 
important w^ord bearing the strongest accent, whilst 
other words receive weaker stresses, or are com- 
paratively unaccented. The predicate or, if there 
is any, the object being as a rule the individua- 
lizing word in the sentence, the predicate or the 
object is generally the accented word; e. g. ich. 
5chpeibe, I write, dep Hmid bellt, the dog 
barks, ep ist krank, he is ill, ich schpeibe 
•cinen Bpief, I writte a letter. Attributive ad- 
jectives in most cases have a somewhat weaker 
stress than the word which they qualify, e. g. die 
kindliche Liebe, filial love; but des Kindes 

* If used emphatically, often with level stress : — 
vorher, nrtchher, gradaus, etc. ; einma], zweimalf etc. 
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Lieh^j die Liehe des Kindes, die Liehe zu 
dem Kinde. — 

In English, sentence - stress is very similar. 
English speakers of German, however, are inclined 
to accent too strongly the verbal forms following- 
the object, in such clauses as einen Brief schpei- 
ben, to write a letter, einen Brief geschrieben 
haben, to have written a letter, wenn ich einei^ 
Brief schreibe, when I write a letter. 

TONE (PITCH). » 

All voice-sounds used in speech (vowels and" 
voiced consonants) must have a certain pitch, ancF 
may, therefore, also be considered as tones. In 
speaking, the voice only rarely dwells on one note^ 
but is constantly gliding upwards or downwards. 
There are three simple, or primary, inflections^ 
of tone: level ( — ), rising (/), and falling (\)^ 
Rise and fall can be varied indefinitely according 
to the interval through which they pass. 

Relations of tone have as yet been only im- 
perfectly studied , and they probably oflfer the- 
greatest difficulty in the practical acquisition of a 
foreign language. In English and German, tones^ 
however, are similar. In either language they 
are sentence - tones, i. e. they modify the general 
meaning of the whole sentence, the rising tone 



* Compare Sweet, Handbook of PhoneticSf pages 93 ff.^ 
whence the above more general remarks are mainly drawn.^ 
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being employed in questions and antecedents, the 
falling tone in answers and statements of facts. 

As in Scotch and in American English, pe- 
culiarities of inflection, apart from sentence - tone, 
^re met with in provincial German pronunciations, 
especially in Saxony and on the Lower Ehine. — 
English speakers must be careful not to place a 
high tone (a fourth?) on the first of two words 
with equal stress (Ehre und Rnhtn), or on words 
with secondary stress preceding the primilarly 
accented one, e. g. an adjective preceding its sub- 
stantive (die kindliche Liebe), the subject pre- 
ceding the predicate (der Hnnd belli), or the 
predicate preceding the object (ich schpeibe 
cinen Brief), as is the rule in recitation, espe- 
cially in pathetic passages, in English. 
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Habe nun, ach! Philosophie, 
Juristerei und Medizin, 
Und, leider! auch Theologie 
Durchaus studiert, mit heifsem Bemuh'n. 
Da steh' ich nun, ich armer Thor! 
Und bin so king, als wie zuvor; 
Heifse Magister, heifse Doktor gar, 
Und ziehe schon an die zehen Jahr, 
Herauf, herab und quer und krumm, 
Meine Schiiler an der Nase herum — 
Und sehe, dafs wir nichts wissen konnen ! 
Das will mir schier das Herz verbrennen. 
Zwar bin ich gescheiter als alle die Laflfen, 
Doktoren, Magister, Schreiber und PfaflFen; 
Mich plagen keine Skrupel noch Zweifel, 
Fiirchte mich weder vor Holle noch Teufel 
Dafiir ist mir auch alle Freud' entrissen, 
Bilde mir nicht ein, was Rechts zu wissen, 
Bilde mir nicht ein, ich konnte was lehren, 
Die Menschen zu bessern und zu bekehren. 
Auch hab' ich weder Gut noch Geld, 
Noch Ehr' und Herrlichkeit der Welt; 
Es mochte kein Hund so langer leben! 
Drum hab' ich mich der Magie ergeben, 
Ob mir durch Geistes Kraft und Mund 
Nicht manch Geheimnis wiirde kund, 
Dafs ich nicht mehr, mit saurem Schweifs, 
Zu sagen brauche, was ich nicht weifs, 
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hahd nu'n, 'ddfilo'zo'ft, 
ju'rist9rdi, 'unt mS'di'tst'n, 
'unt, Ididdr! \mc te'o'lo'gt', 
durg'dus std'dt'rt, mit hd^s9m hdmiln. 
dd' sti* Hg nu'n, 'ig 'drm9r td'rf 
^unt bin zo' klU'c,^ 'ah v%' tsufo'r; 
hdl89 magistdr, hdis9 ddktor gar, 
'unt tst'9 son 'an dt' ts$'9n jdr, 
hdrduf^ fierdp, 'unt kvi'r^ 'tint krum, 
matn9 su'ler 'an der ndzd herum — 
'unt zi'9y das vt'r mgts i>ls9n konon! 
das vil mVr sl'r das hSrts ferhrendn, 
tsvar bin 'ig gdsdttdr^ ^als 'dh dv ldf9n, 
dokt&rdu^ magistdr^ srd^bdr^ 'unt pfafsn ; 
mig pldjmi^ ka%n9 skrHydl, noc tsvdif9l^ 
ftlrgt9 mig ve'ddr fd'r hohj noc tdtfol — 
dafu'r 'ist mTr 'auc 'ab frmt 'entnsdn^ 
bildd mVr nigt 'd^n, vas rSgts tsW visdn^ 
bUdd mVr nigt 'dln^ 'ig kontd vas li'ron, 
dT mSns9n tsW bSsern, 'unt tsW bokeron. 
'aUc hap 'ig v^d9r g&t, noc gilt, 
noc 'ir^ 'unt hMigka%t der v4lt; 
'es mdgt9 kaln hunt z6' U^r Ub9n! 
drum hap 'ig mig der magt 'erge'bQn^ 
'op mTr^ durg gd^st9s krdft 'unt munt^ 
nigt mang g9hdhnnis vurdd kiint^ 
das 'ig nigt me'r^ mit zdursm svdXs, 
tsW z&j9n^ brauc9^ vas 'ig nigt vdts. 



^ MA'k. ■— 2 pliigan. — • zAg^fn. 
YiBTOR, Oerman Pronunciation. 
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Dafs ich erkenne, was die Welt 

Im Innersten zusammenhalt, 

Schau' alle Wirkenskraft und Samen, 

Und thu' nicht melir in Worten kramen. 

sahst du, voUer Mondenschein, 
Zum letztenmal auf meine Pein, 
-*;D^ ich so manche Mitternacht 
An diesem Pult herangewacht : 
r Dann, liber Biichern und Papier, 
v^:> Triibsel^ger Freund, erschienst du mir! 
»>:jA.cH.r tonnt' ich doch auf Bergeshoh'n 
In deinem lieben Lichte gehn, 
TJm Bergeshohle mit Geistern schweben, 
Auf Wiesen in deinem Dammer weben, 
Von allem Wissensqualm entladen, 
In deinem Tau gesund mich baden! 

Goethe, Faust, 

Durch diese hohle Gasse mufe er kommen; 
Es fiihrt kein andrer Weg nach Kiifsnacht — hier 
YoUend' ichs — die Gelegenheit ist giinstig. 
Dort der Hollunderstrauch verbirgt mich ihm; 
Von dort herab kann ihn mein Pfeil erlangen; 
Des Weges Enge wehret den Verfolgern. 
Mach deine Rechnung mit dem Himmel, X^gt! 
Fort mufst du, deine Uhr ist abgelaufen. 

Ich lebte still und harmlos — das, Geschofa 
War auf des Waldes Tiere nur gerichtet, 
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das Hg ^erkind, vas dV veil, 

'im ^ndrstdn tsU'^dmdnhelt, 

Mu ^db virkdnskraft ^unt zAmsn, 

hmt tW nigt me'r in 'vdrtsn kramdn. 

^0', zM dw, fohr mo'nddnsatn, 
tsum letstdnmdl 'auf matno pdl^n, 
de'n 'ig zo' mdngd mitdrnact, 
\m di'zem pult herdngdvact: 
dan, 'h'bdr bu'gom ^unt papi'r, 
tril'pz^'ljsr frotnt, ^ersi'nst diV mVrJ 
*dc! kont 'ig doc, 'auf bSrJ9shd'n,^ 
^in daXndm It'bdn ligt^ ge'n, 
him bSrjdsho'lif,^ mit gd^stdrn sve'bsn, 
^auf vt'Zdn^ Hn da\ndm demsr ve'bdn, 
fon 'dbm visonskvalm 'entladon, 
Hn damdvn tdu gdzunt mig bad9n! 




durg dt'ze ho'h gdsd mus ^S'r komsn; 
'es fil'rt hdtn ^dndror vtg^ noLc Msnacht — ht'r 
folent Hgs — dV gsUjmhaU* ist gunstig. 
ddrt der hoMnddrstrauc ferbirgt^ mig 'Vni ; 
fon ddrt herdp kan Vw mam pfdU 'erU^dn; 
des vS'J9S^ 'ifp vS'rdt den ferfdljdrnJ 
mac ddins recnu^ mit dem Mmdl, fo'ct!^ 
fort must dW, ddin9 ""H'r ^ist 'dpgslaufdn. 

Hg ltpt9 stil 'unt hdrmlo's — das gdsos 
var ^auf des vdldds tt'rs nur gorigtot^ 

* h^rgaahd'n. — ' MrgBsho'U. — ' ve'k. — * g9le'g9nhait 
— * ferhirU, — « ve'ges. — ^ ferfdlgarn. — « f&kt 

8* 
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Meine Gedanken waren rein von Mord — 
Du hast aus meinem Frieden mich heraus 
Geschreckt; in gahrend Drachengift hast du 
Die Milch der frommen Denkart mir verwandelt ; 
Zum Ungeheuren hast du mich gewohnt — 
Wer sich des Kindes Haupt zum Ziele setzte, 
Der kann auch treffen in das Herz des Feinds. 

Auf dieser Bank von Stein will ich mich setzen, 
Dem Wanderer zur kurzen Ruh' bereitet — 
Denn hier ist keine Heimat — jeder treibt 
Sich an dem andern rasch und fremd voriiber 
Und fraget nicht nach seinem Schmerz — hier geht 
Der sorgenvolle Kaufmann und der leicht 
Geschiirzte Pilger — der andacht'ge Monch, 
Der diistre Rauber und der heitre Spielmann, 
Der Sauraer mit dem schwer beladnen Rofs, 
Der feme herkommt von der Menschen Landern — 
Denn jede Strafse fiihrt ans End' der Welt — 
Sie alle ziehen ihres Weges fort 
An ihr Geschaft — und meines ist der Mord! 
Schiller. Wilhelm Tell 



Romer ! Mitbiirger ! Freunde ! Hort mich meine 
Sache fiihren, und seid still, damit ihr horen moget. 
Glaubt mir um meiner Ehre willen, und hegt 
Achtung vor meiner Ehre, damit ihr glauben mogt. 
Richtet mich nach eurer Weisheit, und weckt eure 
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nialno gddd^hdn vardu rdtn fan nwrt — 
d& hast ''am matndm friddn mig herdus 
gdsrekt; Hn gerdnt drdcdngift hast dW 
ill' milg der fromdn de^Vart mVr fervdndolt ; 
tsum ^ung9h6^r9fi hast dw mig gdvont — 
vir zig des kindds hdupt tsum tsi'b zetstd^ 
der kan ^auc trefon Hn das hSrts des fd^nts. 

^auf dtzor bd^k fan stain vil Hg mig zHsdn, 
dem vdnddvdv tsur kurtsdn rii' Idra^tdt — 
den Mr Hst kdmd hdtmat — jS'd9r traipt 
2ic \m dem ^dndsm rds ^unt frSmt fdrii'bor, 
'imtfrdpt^ nigt ndc zaindm smerts — hrr gS't 
der zdrjdnfob^ kdufman, 'unt der Idtgt 
^dsurtstd piljor^ — der ''dndegtjd mong, 
der dii'strd rothdr, ^unt der hditrd spHmaUj 
der z6im9r, mit dem svi'r hdlddtidii' rds, 
de'r fSrnd he'rkomt fon der mSnsgn Unddrn — 
den jedd strdsd fi(''rt ^ans ^int der vUt — 
^r ''did tsi'dn ''%'rds v^ps^ fort, 
'an 'ir gd^Sft — 'unt mdinds 'ist der mdrt! 



ro'mdr! mitbiirjdrf-* frotndd! ho'rt mig mdln9 
^dca fil'r9n, ''unt zait Hit, damit 'Vr horsn mo'jot.^ 
gldupt ml'r \m maXnor ^S'rd vUon, 'unt hB'gf^ 
'dctu^ fo'r maiudr 'e'ra, damit *ir gldubdn mo'gt, ® 
rigtot mig nac ''oirdr vdishaU, ''unt vSkt 'cUrd 

* fr^gdf* ~ ' zdrgdnfoU. — * pilgdr. — * ve gds. — 
^ mUhurg9v, — ^ mo'g9t. — "' he'kf. — ^ md^kt. 
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Sinne, um desto besser urteilen zu konnen. Ist je- 
mand in dieser Versammlung, irgend ein herzlicher 
Freund Casars, dem sage ich : des Brutus Liebe zum 
Casar war nicht geringer als seine. Wenn dieser 
Freund dann fragt, warum Brutus gegen Casar 
aufstand, ist dies meine Antwort: nicht, weil ich 
Casarn weniger liebte, sondern weil ich Rom mehr 
liebte. WoUtet ihr lieber, Casar lebte und ihr stiirbet 
alle als Sklaven, als dafs Casar tot ist, damit ihr alle 
lebet wie freie Manner? Weil Casar mich liebte, 
wein' ich um ihn ; weil er gliicklich war, freue ich 
mich ; weil er tapfer war, ehr' ich ihn ; aber weil er 
herrschsiichtig-war, erschlug ich ihn. Also Thranen 
fur seine Liebe, Freude fiir sein Gliick, Ehre fiir 
seine Tapferkeit, und Tod fiir seine Herrschsucht. 
Wer ist hier so niedrig gesinnt, dafs er ein Knecht 
sein mochte? Ist es jemand, er rede, denn ihn 
habe ich beleidigt. Wer ist hier so roh, dafs er 
nicht wiinschte ein Romer zu sein ? Ist es jemand, 
er rede, denn ihn habe ich beleidigt. Ich halte 
inne, um Antwort zu horen. 

Shakespeare, Julius Casar, 
dbersetzt von A. W. v. Schlegel. 



Wohlthatig ist des Feuers Macht, 
Wenn aie der Mensch bezahmt, bewacht, 
Und was er hildet, was er schafft. 
Das dankt er dieser Himmelskraft ; 
Doch furchtbar wird die Himmelskraft, 
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zin9^ ^um destd' Msdr ^urtdtbn tsw hondn, Hst ji'- 
mant Hn d/i'zdr ferzdmlu^y Hrjont^ 'dtn hSrtsligdr 
frfyini i^tzars, di'm zap- Hg: des brU'ius U'hd hum 
tsizar vdr nigt g9ri^9r ^als zdtno. ven dVzdr 
fr&tni dan frdct,^ vartim hrHtus ge'jdn^ tsizar 
'dufitant, Hst di's mmnd 'dntwort: nigt, vail Hg 
tsSzarn ve'nijor li'ptd, zondgrn, vail ^ic rd'm mi'r 
iTptd. vdltdt H'r It'bdr, tsezar Itpto, ^unt ''t'r sturhdt 
'db ^als skldvQn, 'als das tsezar id't Hst, ddmit 't'r 
'did Itbdt vV frdtd mhwr? va^l tsSzar mig It'ptd, 
vdm Hg 'um 'Vn; vail ^e'r gluklig var , fr&td Hg 
mig ; vaU 'e'r tdpfdr var, 'e'r Hg 'rw ; 'ahdr vail ^e'r 
herszugtig var, 'ersM'c^ Hg Vw. ^ahd' trSnon 
fu'r zal,n9 Wbd, frmdd fur za^n gluk, ''^'re fu'r 
za%n9 tdpfdrka^t, ^unt t&t fu'r za^nd Mrszuct. 
vtr Hst hVr zo' ntdrig g9zint, das 'e'r \i^n knSgt 
zdin mogto? Hst 'es je'mant, ^e'r rtda, den Hn 
hdb9 Hg boldtdigt, vtr Hst hi'r zd' rd' , das 'e'r 
nigt vunSt9, 'atn ro'mdr tsw zatn ? Hst 'es jemant, 
'E'r rtde, den H'n hoba Hg bdldMigt, Hg halt9 
Hnd, 'um 'dntvort tsw hd'ron. 



vd'ltetig 'ist des fdtors tndct, 
ven zl' der mSns bdtsimt, bdvdct, 
'unt vds 'e'r Ulddt^ vds 'er sdft, 
das ddffkt 'er dVz9r himdlskraft; 
doc fiHrgtbar virt dv himdlskraft, 

* Hrgdnt. — « zdgd. — ^ frdkt, — * ge'g9n. - * 'erslU'k, 
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Wenn sie der Fessel sich entrafft, 

Einhertritt auf der eignen Spur, 

Die freie Tochter der Natur. 

Wehe, wenn sie losgelassen, 

Wachsend ohne Widerstand, 

Durch die volkbelebten Gassen 

Walzt den ungeheuren Brand! 

Denn die Elemente hassen 

Das Gebild der Menschenhand. 

Aus der Wolke 

Quillt der Segen, 

Stromt der Regen, 

Aus der Wolke, ohne Wahl, 

Zuckt der Strahl! 

Hort ihr's wimmern hoch vom Turm ? 

Das ist Sturm! 

Rot, wie Blut, 

Ist der Himmel, 

Das ist nicht des Tages Glut ! 

Welch Getiimmel 

Strafsen auf! 

Dampf wallt auf! 

Flaekernd steigt die Feuersaule, 

Durch der Strafse lange Zeile 

Wachst es fort mit Windeseile. 

Kochend, wie aus Ofens Rachen, 

Gliihn die Liifte, Balken krachen, 

Pfosten stiirzen, Fenster klirren. 
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ven zV der fisdl zig ^entrdft, 

^otnM'rtrit 'attf der 'dXjmn ^ spUr, 

dr frah t6ctdr der natu'r. 

vS'9, ven z%' Id'sgslasdn, 

vdksdnt ^d'n9 vVddrstant^ 

dtirg dt' fdlkbdU'ptdti gdsdn 

viltst den ^ungdhotrdn brdnt! 

den dV ^ebmSnto hdsdn 

das gdbilt der mensdnhant, 

^aUs der vdlko 

kvilt der z$'J9n,' 

str'&mt der re'pn^^ 

^aus der v6lk9^ ^o'na vdl^ 

tsiikt der strdl! 

ho'rt ^Vrs mmrn ho'c fom turm ? 

das 'ist stUrm! 

ro't^ vV bUi't, 

^ist der himol^ 

das Hst nigt des tdjos^ glu't! 

vSlg gdtumdl 

strdson ^duff 

damp/ vdlt 'duf! 

fldlcdrnt stdigt'^ dV fdi^rzoUd^ 

durg der Mrdso Id^ tsd^h 

vSkst 'es fort mit vlndds'aih. 

kocdntf vV ^aus ^6'f9ns rdcon^ 

gliVn dT lufto, bdlkon krdcdu, 

pfdston sttlrtsdu, fenster klirgu, 



* 'digndn, — ' ze'gdu. — ' re'gdn, — * tdgas. — * kdtkt. 
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Kinder jammern, Mtttter irreD, 

Tiere wimmern 

Unter Trummem, 

AUes rennet, rettet, fiiichtet, 

Taghell ist die Nacht gelichtet. 

Durch der Hande lange Kette 

Um die Wette 

Fliegt der Eimer, hoch im Bogen 

Spritzen Quellen Wasserwogen. 

Heulend kommt der Sturm geflogen, 

Der die Flamme brausend sucht. 

Prasselnd in die diirre Frucht 

Fallt sie, in des Speichers Raume, 

In der Sparren diirre Baume, 

XJnd als woUte sie im Wehen 

Mit sich fort der Erde Wucht 

Reifsen in gewalt'ger Flucht, 

Wachst sie in des Himmels Hohen 

Riesengrofs ! 

HofFnungslos 

Weicht der Mensch der Gotterstarke, 

Miifsig sieht er seine Werke 

XJnd bewundernd untergeheft. 

Schiller, tned -von der Oloeke. 



tJber alien Gipfeln 

Ist Ruh', 

In alien Wipfeln 
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Mnddr jdmdrn, mutor Hrorij 

ti'ro viwdrn 

^untar trumsm, 

'dlds rSndt, ritdt^ flugtdt, 

tdcheU Hst dt' ndct gdUgtoL 

durg der Mndo Id^ Mt9 

\im dv vHd 

fli'gt^ der ^dtm9r^ ho'c ^im bo'jen^ 

spritsdn kvShn vds9rvd'j9n.^ 

hoildnt komt der sturm goflO'jon^-' 

di'r dr fldmd brduzdnt z&ct, 

prdsdlnt Hn dv dur9 fvtict 

fill zv^ Hn des spdigdrs rdimo, 

Hn der spdrdn duro bmm9, 

^unt ^als v6lt9 zv Hm vi'd?i, 

mit zig fort^ der ^^'rd9 vtict 

rdt89n 'm g9vdltJ9r fluct^ 

vSkst zV, Hn des him9ls hd'9n, 

rVz9ngr6*s! 

hofmi^sld's^ 

vdtgt der men$ der gdt9rsterk9, 

mil'sig zi't 'er zam9 virk9, 

'unt b9vund9rnt, ^unt9rge'9fi. 



^frb9r ^dhn gipf9ln 

Hst rH', 

Hn dl9n vipfiln 



* takheh — ^ fli*kt, — ^ hd'gdn, — * vdndrro'^n. 
* g^flo-gdn. 
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Spiirest du 

Kaum einen Hauch; 

Die Vogelein schweigen im Walde. 

Warte nur! Balde 

Euhest du auch. 



Goethe. 



Du bist wie eine Blume 
So hold und schon und rein ; 
Ich schau dich an, und Welimut 
Schleicht mir ins Herz hinein. 

Mir ist, als ob ich die Hande 
Aufs Haupt dir legen soUt', 
Betend, dais Gott dich erhalte 
So rein und schon und hold. 



Heine. 



Es ist doch gewifs, dafs in der Welt den Men- 
«chen nichts notwendig macht als die Liebe. Ich 
fiihls an Lotten, dafs sie mich ungern verlore, und 
<iie Kinder haben keine andre Idee, als dafs ich 
immer morgen wiederkommen wiirde. Heut war 
ich hinausgegangen, Lottens Klavier zu stimmen; 
ich konnte aber nicht dazu kommen, denn die 
Kleinen verfolgten mich una ein Marchen, und Lotte 
«agte selbst, ich soUte ihnen den Willen thun. Ich 
«chnitt ihnen das Abendbrot, das sie nun fast so 
^erne von mir als von Lotten annehmen, und er- 
zahlte ihnen das Hauptstiickchen von der Prinzessin, 
die von Handen bedient wird. Ich lerne viel dabei, 
<ias versichr' ich dich, und ich bin erstaunt, was 
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sp"ur9st dW 

kdum '(lindn hciuc^ 

dv fd'jdlmn^ svdtj9?i^ Hm valdd. 

vdrt9 nUr! hdldd 

ru'dst dw 'due. 



dW hist vl \(^n9 blu'mo, 
zd' hdlt, ^unt so'n^ 'unt rdXn ; 
'ig sau dig ^dn, ''unt v&mu't 
sldigt mTr 'ins hirts hinum. 
mVr Hst, 'als ^op Hg di' hinds 
''aufs hdupt dl'r le'j9n^ zolt, 
M'tdnt, das gdt dig ^erhdltd, 
zo* rain, \int so'n^ 'unt hdlt. 



^es Hst doc g9visj das ''in ddr vilt ddn min- 
san nigts n&tvendig mact, 'ah di' libd. Hg 
fkls 'an lotan, das zi* mig 'lingern ferlo'ra, ^unt 
di' Unddr habdn haind 'dndra H'de' , ^als das ^ig 
Hm9r morjan vt'ddrkoman viirdd- hoit var 
Hg hindusgdga^n , lotdns klavir tsw Mimdn; 
Hg konid 'abdr nigt datsw komdn , den di' 
kldindn ferfolgtdn mig ^um 'a%n mirgan, hint lots- 
zcLctd zilpst, Hg zolta ^f'nan ddn viUn tU'n. Hg- 
snit H'nan das 'dbantbrdt, das zi' nun fdst zo' 
gSrnd fon mtr, ''als fon Idtdn ^annemen, 'unt '^r- 
ts^lta Hnan das Muptstukgdn fan der printsSsin,. 
dt' fon hinddn badt'nt virt, Hg ISrne ft'l dohat,, 
das ferzigr-ig dig, ^unt Hg bin *erstdunt, vas^ 

1 fo'g9laln, — * svaXg^n. — ' le'g^n. 
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^s auf sie fiir Eindriicke macht. Weil ich manchmal 
^inen Inzidenzpunkt erfinden mufs, den ich beim 
^weiten Male vergesse, sagen sie gleich, das vorige 
Mai war's anders gewest, so dafs ich mich jetzt 
iibe, sie unveranderlich in einem singenden Silben- 
fall an einem Schniirchen weg zu rezitieren. Ich 
habe daraus gelernt, wie ein Autor durch eine zweite 
veranderte Auflage seiner Geschichte, und wenn sie 
noch so poetisch besser geworden ware, notwendig 
fleinem Buche schaden mufs. Der erste Eindruck 
findet uns willig, und der Mensch ist so gemacht, 
<Jafs man ihm das Abenteuerlichste iiberreden kann; 
<ias haftet aber auch gleich so fest, und wehe dem, 
•der es wieder auskratzen und austilgen will! 
Goethe, Die Leiden des jungen Werthers. 



Es zogen drei Bursche wohl iiber den Rhein, 
Bei einer Frau Wirtin, da kehrten sie ein: 

^Frau Wirtin! hat sie gut Bier und Wein? 
Wo hat sie ihr schones Tochterlein?" 

^Mein Bier und Wein ist frisch und klar. 
Mein Tochterlein liegt auf der Totenbahr." 

TJnd als sie traten zur Kammer hinein. 
Da lag sie in einem schwarzen Schrein. 

Der erste, der schlug den Schleier zuriick 
Uiid schaute sie an mit traurigem Blick: 

^Acb, lebtest du noch, du schone Maid! 
Ich wiirde dich lieben von dieser Zeit." 
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^es ^auf zt fCi'r 'dmdrakd mad, vcitl Hg mangmCLl 
^ain^n 'intsi'dSntsj>u^kt ^erfind9n mus, de'n 'ig hatm 
tsvdXt9n maid fergesd . z&jdn zi' glaig , das fo'rijd 
mdl vers ^dnddrs gdv^'st, zo' das Hg mig jetst 
'u'b9, zi' 'unfer^inddrlig^ Hn ^dtn^m zl^enddn zilbdn- 
Jal ''an 'dtndm milrgdn veg tsti' re'tsi'tt'r9n. Hg 
hdb9 daraus gdUrnt, v%' ^a^n 'dutor durg 'atn9 tsvd^td 
Jer^inddrtd ^duflaja za^mr gdslgtd , ^unt ven zV 
noc ZO' po'Stis hesdr gavorddn ver9 , no'tvendig 
zaindin bU'cd sdddn mus, d^r ^S'rst9 'dmdruk 
jinddt ''tins vilig^ ''unt dsr mins 'ist z6' gdmdct^ 
das man H'm das ' dbdntot0rligst9 Tcbdrre'ddn kan ; 
das hdftdt ^abdr 'auc gldtg zo' fist, \mt vtd d&'m, 
de'7' ^es vTd9r ^duskratsen 'unt ^diistUjBn vilf 



Us tsd'jdn drat bUrsd vo'l ^n'bar ddn rdXn, 
bdi 'ain9r frau virtin, da kertdn zi' 'dtn: 

frau virtin/ hat zi' gdt Mr 'unt vain? 
vo' hat zi' 'tr so'nds togtdrla^n? 

ma^n bfr 'unt vd^n 'ist fris 'unt kldr. 
nidtn togtdrlatn iTgt 'auf d9r td'tdnbar. 

'unt 'als zi* tratm tsur kdm^r hinain, 
da Idc zi' 'in 'dinem svdrtsdn srdhi, 

ddr 'i'rsta, dB'r slU'c dan sldidr tsu'ruk, 
'unt saut9 zi' 'an mit trdurijdm blik: 

'dc; U'ptdst dw noc, dw so'nd mdit! 
'ig viirda dig li'bdn fon dt'zdr tsdit. 
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Der zweite deckte den Schleier zu 
TJnd kehrte sich ab und weinte dazu: 

„Ach, dafs du liegst auf der Totenbahr! 
Ich hab' dich geliebet so manches Jahr." 

Der dritte hub ihn wieder sogleich 
Und kiifste sie an den Mund so bleich: 

„Dich liebt' ich immer, dich lieb' ich noch heut 
Und werde dich lieben in Ewigkeit/ 

Uhland. 



V. Tkllheim. Ah! nieine Minna! — 

Das Fraulein. Ah! mein Tellheim! — 

V. Tellheim. Verzeihen Sie, gnadiges Fraulein,. 
— das Fraulein von Barnhelm hier zu finden — 

Das Fraulein. Kann Ihnen doch so gar uner- 
wartet nicht sein? — Ich soil Ihnen verzeihen, daf& 
ich noch ihre Minna bin? Verzeih Ihnen der Himmel^ 
dafs ich noch das Fraulein von Barnhelm bin! — 

V. Tellheim. Gnadiges Fraulein — 

Das Fraulein. Mein Herr — 

V. Tellheim. Wenn wir uns beiderseits nicht 
irren — 

Franziska. Je, Herr Wirt, wen bringen Sie 
uns denn da? Geschwind kommen Sie, lassen Sie 
uns den rechten suchen. 

Der Wirt. Ist es nicht der rechte? Ei ja doch! 

Franziska. Ei nicht doch! Geschwind kommen 
Sie ! ich habe Ihrer Jungfer Tochter noch keinen 
guten Morgen gesagt. 
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dor tsvdit9 dektd ddn slater tsU', 

^unt ke'rt9 zig *dp, 'wit vd^ntd datsW : 

'dc, das dw H'gst 'auf d^r t&tdnbar! 
He hdp dig gdlVhdt zo' mdngds jar. 

ddr dritd M'p 'in vVddr zo'gldtg, 
'%mt kustd zV 'an d^n munt zo' bldtg: 

dig It'pt *ig Hm9r, dig U'p 'ig nor. h&tt, 
'unt vi'rd9 dig li'hdn 'in 'tvighdit. 



'a! mamd mina! — 

'd! mam Ulhdtmf -— 

fertsdten zi', gnedijds frotldin, — das frdilam 
fon bdrnhelm htr tsw finddn — 

kan 't'nBu doc zo' gar 'un'ervdrM nigt zam? — 
'ig zol't'ndn fertsdl^n, das Hg noc 'Vr9 mind bin? 
fertsat 'I'ndn ddr him9l, das Hg noc das frdtla^n 
fon bdrnhelm bin! — 

gnedijes fr6%la%n — 

md^n Mr — 

ven vTr hms bdtddrza^ts nigt 'Irdn — 

je\ her virt, vSn bri^Bn zi' ^uns den da? yd- 
svint komdn zt*, lasdn zr 'uns ddn regtdn zu'cdv. 

Hst 9s nigt ddr regtd? ^dl jd doc! 
'a% nigt doc! gdsvint komdn zt*; 'ig habd 't'rdr 
jiifffdr tdctdr noc katndn gU'tdn morjdn gdzcict. 

ViETOR, German Pronunciation. 9 
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Der Wirt. 0! viel Ehre — 

Pranziska. Kommen Sie, wir woUen den 
Kiichenzettel machen. — Lassen Sie sehen, was 
wir haben werden — 

Der Wirt. Sie soUen haben; fiirs erste — 

Franziska. Still, ja stille ! Wenn das Fraulein 
jetzt schon weifs, was sie zu Mittag speisen soil, 
so ist es um ihren Appetit geschehen. Kommen 
Sie, das miissen Sie mir allein sagen. 

Lessing, Minna von Barnhelm, 



Jetzt war es entschieden, kein Zweifel mehr 
moglich. Fink hatte das Buch. Die braunen Bander 
rauschten auseinander, die Partei glich einem 
Schwarm entsetzter Kiichlein, unter welche der 
Habicht stofst. Nur Lenore nahm sich zusammen 
und trat entschlossen auf Fink zu. „Sie haben das 
Buch, Herr von Fink, eine meiner Freundinnen 
hat es verloren und ist sehr ungliicklich dariiber. 
Sein Inhalt ist nicht fiir fremde Augen, er kann 
in dieser Gesellschaft grofsen Arger verursachen. 
Ich bitte, dafs Sie mir das Buch zuriickgeben." 

„Ein Buch?^ frug Fink neugierig, „was fCir 
ein Buch?*' 

^Verstellen Sie sich nicht", sagte Lenore, „es 
ist uns alien deutlich, dafs Sie es haben. Ich 
kann nicht glauben, dafs Sie es nach dem, was 
ich Ihnen tiber die Folgen gesagt habe, noch einen 
Augenblick behalten konnen." 

„Ich konnte es behalten", nickte Fink. „Sie 
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'6\f ft'l 'e-ra - 

kdmdn zV, vVr oolen ddn ku(^f>ntsetal macdn - - 
lason zi' ze'dn, vas vVr hdbdn verdan — 

z'v zoldn hdhan; fii'rs 'e'rstd — 

stil, jd stiU ! ven das frdtlatn jetst so'n vats, 
4)a8 zi' tsw mitac spalzdn zol, zD' 'ist 9s him ^I'rdn 
^apait't gese'9n. kdmdn zi\ das mman zi' mVr 
'aldm zajdn. 



jetst oar as 'entsl'dauj kam tsvdtfal me'r 
mo'glig, p^k hdtd das hue. di* braunan bindar 
raustan ^aus\iindndar , di' partdX glic aXnam 
svdrm ^entzetstar ku^lam , ^untar velga dar hdbigt 
Mo'st. nu'r le'no'ra nam zig tsifzamauj \mt 
trat ^entslosan 'auf Ji^k tsd\ zV hdban das 
hu'c, her fon fl^k, 'atna mafnar frovidinan 
hat as ferlo'ran, ^mit 'ist ze'r ^ungluklic dard'bar. 
zam Hiihalt 'ist nigt fll'r frSmda \mjan, 'er kan 
Hn dvzar gezelsaft gro'san ''erjar fer'icrzacan, 
Hg hita, das zi' ml'r das hu'c tsu'rukgehan. 

'am hu'c? fru'c fi^k ndigVrig, vds fll'r ^am 
bd'c'i 

ferstelan zi' zig nigt, zUcta le'no'ra, 'es ist 
'tins 'dlan dottlig, das zi' as hdban, ^ig kan 
nigt glduhan, das zi' as ndc de'ni, vas ig ^t'twn 
'fcbar di' foljan gazdct hdba, noc ^aman ''dujan- 
hlik hehdltan konan, 

Hg kdnt9 as hahaltan, nikta fifjk, zi' zint 
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.-^ind zu gutig, wenn Sie mir em solehes Zartgefubl 
zutrauen." 

^Das ware mehr als unartig*', rief Lenore. 

„E8 wurde mir das grofete Yergnugen maeben^ 
mebr als unartig zu sein, wemi ich das Bucb batte. 
Ein Bucb, das Ibiien oder einer Ibrer Freondiiinen 
gebort, das moglicberweise Ibre Handscbrift oder 
eine andere Erfamerung an Sie entbalt, das werde 
icb Ihnen in keinem Fall zuriickgeben, wenn ieh 
es finde ; und wenn icb erfabre, wo es liegt, werde 
ich f» steblen. Und wenn icb es babe, werde ich 
es Zeile fur Zeile auswendig lemen. Icb werde 
Ihnen dadurcb zu gefallen sucben, dafs icb Ibnen 
einige Stellen daraus Yortrage, so oft icb die Freude 
habe, Sie zu seben/ 

Lenore trat ibm einen Scbritt naber, und ibre 
Augen flammten. „Wenn Sie das tbun, Herr von 
Fink^, rief sie, ,,so werden Sie als ein Unwurdigor 
handeln." 

Fink nickte ibr freundlicb zu. ^Der Eifer steht 
Ihnen allerliebst, Fraulein; aber wie konnen Sie 
Wiirde von einem lustigen Yogel verlangen, wie ich 
bin? Die Natur hat ibre Gaben verscbieden aus- 
geteilt, manchem bat sie verlieben, Verse zu macben^ 
andere zeicbnen kleine Bilder, icb babe von ibr 
einen spitzen Scbnabel erhalten, den gebrauche icb. 
Haben sie je einen wiirdigen Zeisig geseben?" Er 
wandte sicb lachend ab, fafste Benno Tonncben 
beim Arm und ging mit ibm nacb der Thiir. 
G. Freytag, Soil und Haben. 
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tsw (jil'tk', ven si' mir ^a^n 2:olr;9s tsCirtgefH tsu*- 
trau9n. 

das ver9 me'r 'als 'un^arti^^ rVf len&rd, 

'es viirdd mTr das gro'ste fergnu'jen macdn, 
mir ^als ^Martig tsw zatUj ven ig das buc hUd. 
'am bH'c, das Hndn, 'o'ddr 'aimr t'rdr frmndindn 
gdho'rt, das md'gliQ9rvdizd 'trd hdntsrift ^o'der 
'dtnd ^dndord ''erimruf^ ^an zV ^enth^lt , das verdo 
ig ^t'n9n Hn kdmam fdl tsurukg^'hdn , ven ig 
ds findd; 'unt ven ig "^erfdrd, vo' 9s It'gt, ve'rdd 
ig ds ste'lon, \mt ven ig ds hdba , ve'rdd ig 
9s tsdtl9 fn'r tsaild ^dusvendig lerndn. Hg ve'rdd 
^Tnen dadurg tsw gdfdUn zu'cen, das ig ^fndn 
^amij9 stSlm ddraus fo'rtrajd, zo* ^oft ig ,di' frdidd 
hab9, zt' tsw zeen. 

U'nd'rd trat 't'm ^amdn srit nedr, 'unt 'Trd 
^dupn fdmt97i. vin zt' dds tu'Uj her fon fi^kj 
rVf zV J zo' verddn zi' 'als 'am ^unwilrdijdr 
handdln, 

flf^k nikt9 Hr frdintlig tsd'. dE'r ^dvfdr stet 
'Tn9n 'aldrltpstj frdilam ; ^dbdr vV kondn zi' 
vurdd fon amdm lustij9n fd'jdl ferla^n, vV 'ig 
bin? di' natd'r hat 'Iro gabdn ferst'ddn 'aus- 
gdtatltj mdngam hat zi' ferll'dn, ferzd tsW macdn, 
'dnddrd tsa^ndn kla^nd blld^Vj Hg hdbd fon 'Tr 
'amdu spitsen sndbdl 'erhaltdn^ den gdhrducd Hg, 
hCibdn zi je' 'atnen vurdijan tsdtzig gdze'en? 'e'r 
vdntd zig Idc^nt 'dp, fdstd bend' tongdn latm 'arm, 
'tmt gifj mit 'Vm nctc ddr tii'r. 
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